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Chou En-lai Eases Tension 


HoU EN-LAI’s offer to talk directly to 
nerica about the Formosan danger has 
like the parallel moves by the U.S.S.R.— 
hieved its object-in “lessening tension.” 
3 effect on the “uncommitted” Asian 
yuntries was immediate. It at once con- 
ded the case urged by Nehru and Nu, and 
cepted by almost all Asians, that Peking 
ould not threaten to achieve by force what 
ie has every right and chance of achieving 
; diplomacy. Statesmen as strongly anti- 
ommunist as the Prime Ministers of Ceylon 
id Pakistan were at once brought on to the 
hinese side in the dispute. Sir John 
otelawala rebuked Washington for reply- 
g to Chou En-lai “without thinking.” 
‘Mr. John Foster Dulles, whose absence 
om his desk left his “official spokesman” 
ught off balance by the Chinese offer, had 
casion once again to regret that the State 
partment had been purged of those 
ficials who had wisdom and knowledge 
yout Pacific affairs. He explained, some- 
hat surprisingly, that he had always been 
avour of the Bandung Conference which, 
ill be recalled, the State Department 
sarded as a Communist plot to which 
yy were unwilling even to send an 
aerican observer. He also agreed that, 
Moscow’s “sincerity” over the 
‘Treaty. must be tested, so must 
over the Formosan struggle. 


: “a8 


So far, so good: with the preventive war 
faction in the U.S. on the retreat, Mr. 
Dulles and Chou En-lai are approaching the 
moment when, disregarding the protests of 
Chiang Kai-shek, they can discuss a cease- 
fire and the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu. This should be a first stage towards 
a Far Eastern settlement: China seems now 
to be ready to negotiate before America 
gives way on her admission to the U.N., and 
does not insist on the liquidation of the 
Chiang regime as a pre-condition. But what 
does Mr. Dulles mean by a test of sincerity? 
Would Chou En-lai be “insincere” if he 
confronted America with, as the New York 
Times naively put it, a choice between hav- 
ing to compromise or fight? That moment 
will certainly confront both parties: never, at 
any moment, have the Chinese departed from 
the position (once also held by Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson) that Formosa belongs to 
China and must, in one way or another, 
be incorporated into China. No one 
should have expressed any surprise when 
Chou En-lai repeated that his offer 
would “not in the slightest degree affect 
the sovereign right of the Chinese people 
to liberate Formosa.” At the most, it 
may be hoped that he may be willing to 


consider a gradual and diplomatic method of 


winning Formosa. After all, it would be 


impossible, in the foreseeable future, for 


China to seize it by force if the US. 
were determined to use its naval and air 
forces to defend the island within the 
American “security line.” 

The remarks of the Pakistani Prime 
Minister after talking to Chou En-lai at least 
suggest possible lines of a compromise 
solution for Formosa; the British Foreign 
Office will be encouraged to work for 
a plan by which, temporarily, Formosa 
might become a trusteeship of the United 
Nations or the Colombo Powers. But Chou 
En-lai has given no public hint of willing- 
ness to compromise on such lines. Nor has 
the United States. It is an advance for Mr. 
Dulles to be willing to speak to Chou En-lai, 
but he regards the evacuation of the off-shore 
islands as a concession by which America’s 
hold on Formosa may be strengthened, not 
as a stage towards relinquishing it. While 
the United States talked of Matsu and 
Quemoy as possibly worth a war, America 
stood alone. By relinquishing them, Mr. 
Dulles hopes to persuade the British to join 
with America in guaranteeing Formosa. If 
that were to happen, the real struggle would 
be to come, and it would be long indeed 
before there was hope of peace in the Far 
East. Britain must work for the evacuation 
of Quemoy and Matsu without giving any 
support to Kuomintang or American claims 
to Formosa. 
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International 


Forrowie M. Pinay’s visit to London, the 
Western diplomatic chariot—with some creak- 
ing of the wheels—begins to move towards a 
Four-Power conference. This week, senior 
British, French and U.S. officials have been 
meeting at Carlton House Terrace to “make a 
preliminary study” of the probiems involved, 
and to consider the agenda for such a confer- 


ence—its main subject being European security, 


with the future of Germany and the level of 


armaments forming two related factors. West 
German officials were invited to attend. 
The next step will be the depositing, on May 5, 


» of the instruments ratifying the Paris Agreements. 

After that, on May 8, Mr. Harold Macmillan will 
meet Mr. John Foster Dulles and M. Pinay in 
Paris “to discuss concrete plans” for a conference 
with the Soviet Government—Dr. Adenauer 
participating in their discussions. No decision 
seems yet to have been reached as to the level of 
the conference in which the U.S.S.R. will be 
invited to take part. Mr. Macmillan told the 
House of Commons on Monday that “H.M. 
Government will be glad to take part in talks at 
any level, whether heads of Government or 
Foreign Ministers.” 

Considering that a month has passed since 
Matshal Bulganin declared that he had. a 
““nositive attitude” towards a Four-Power meet- 
ing, the West cannot be said to have acted with 
great speed; but at least there now seems to be 
a good prospect of some sort of Four- Power con- 
ference being held about mid-summer. 


Meanwute, the Western Powers have tried to 
make amends for their chilly reception of ,Herr 
Raab’s “success” in Moscow. by accepting 
promptly Russia’s proposal that there should be 
immediate Four-Power talks on the conclusion 
of a State Treaty with Austria. On May 2, the 
four High Commissioners are to meet in Vienna 
in order to clarify. outstanding points. 

So far as the terms of the Austrian Chancellor’s 
deal in Moscow are concerned, these have already 
been clarifigd in the sense that it is now 
announced that Austria will pay $150m. for the 
“former German assets”—payment to be in 
goods delivered in six annual instalments. Pay- 
ment for the Danube Shipping Company will be 
$2m.; and in return for the oil fields, Austria 
undertakes to deliver to the U.S.S.R. one miliion 
_tons of oil annually for ten years—out of an 
estimated total output of 3.5m. tons. 

Points the Western High Commissioners 
apparently wish to discuss with their Russian 
_ confrére are: (a) the future level of Austria’s 
armed forces; (b) Austria’s economic relationship 
with the West; and (c) the exact phrasing of the 
“neutrality commitment” which Herr Raab gave 
to Mr. Molotov. It might be possible for the 
West to raise difficulties about (c), but the 
Western Powers can hardly afford to give the 
Soviet Union an opportunity of blaming them 
for holding up a Treaty so nearly completed. 


‘Turee former members of the Unesco staff, 
‘including Mr. David Leff, have secured a crush- 
ing verdict from the I.L.O. tribunal, to which 
they appealed against their dismissal by Dr. 
Luther Evans, the Director-General. The 


‘upheld, the 
“would: “creaté a state of uncertainty and inse- 


- persons at once. 


these three Americans to collaborate in a U.S. 
loyalty investigation. If the Director’s action were 
tribunal declared, the precedent 


curity .°. .:in matters of conscience ... for all 
international officials.” The judgment instructs 
Unesco to reinstate the three staff members, or 


‘to pay compensation totalling $44,000. 


Overseas 


Since Admiral Carney’s indiscretion about 
atomic reprisals. for.any Communist attack on 
Quemoy and Matsu, the tide of U.S. opinion has 
set strongly against the defence of the coastal 
islands. Mr. Stevenson and many of the more 
responsible newspapers clearly expressed this 
reaction against the Dulles-Radford policy, and 
the President himself has undoubtedly been 
alarmed lest the Administration be isolated both 
from its Western allies and from the Democratic 
majority in Congress, For this reason, U.S. 
commentators have interpreted the special mission 
to Formosa of Admiral Radford and Mr. Robert- 
son—both old intimates of Chiang Kai-shek—as 
a sign that the President has decided not to fight 
for the islands. 

There are, however, two separate questions 
here. The President could easily avoid commit- 


‘ting U.S. units, by arguing that Formosa itself 


was not threatened. It may be much less easy to 
persuade Chiang to evacuate Quemoy and Matsu. 


_The Administration undoubtedly intends to use 


the islands as bargaining counters in any negotia- 
tions with Peking. That such negotiations should 
now be mooted is due in part to the influence of 
the conservative Democrat, Senator George, who 
has followed’ his earlier proposal for a Four-Power 
conference with a demand for talks with Peking. 
Patty ae the announcement at the 
University of Michigan on April 12 of the effec- 
tiveness of the Salk anti-polio vaccine, public 
authorities throughout the U.S. declared that 
they would inoculate schoolchildren and young 
Two short weeks later, it was 
revealed that sufficient supplies were not yet 
available. In the North—the South has priority 
because the polio season starts there earlier—it 
is doubtful whether there will be time to ad- 
minister the vaccine before the school term ends. 

With six private chemical companies having 
sole licences for manufacturing the vaccine, the 
responsible Cabinet officer, Secretary of Welfare 
Oveta Culp Hobby, says that the Administration 
favours voluntary allocation of supplies. In con- 
sequence there is a scramble between: local 
authorities and private individuals. Dr. Elmer 
Hess, president of the conservative American 


- Medical Association, says he is sure no black 


market will develop. Nevertheless, stories are 
current of anxious parents paying as much 
as $100 to have their children inoculated ahead 
of the queue. The Physicians Forum, a pro- 
gressive doctors’ association, has come out for 
Government control of all vaccine. 


Execrions in Lower Saxony have returned a 
Land Parliament in which it is uncertain whether 
any likely coalition of parties can enjoy an 
absolute majority. The S.P.D. (59 seats, against 
64 in 1951) is again the largest single party; but 
their partners in the last Government, the 


greunds for the Director’s action, which came- Refugee (B.H.E.) party have now insufficient 


after two years of dispute, was the refusal of 


seats (18, against 21) to provide a combined 


majority in a *ickse! “OF 160. 
Right-wing bloc (C.D. U., German Party 
Democrats) total 75—also a minority. 

The main point of interest in the voting is 
in an election fought almost entirely on the iss 
of foreign policy, the C.D.U. secured only 26 fp 
cent. of the poll, as compared with 35 per cent. 
the 1953 Federal election. The S.P.D. is ful 
entitled to argue that this is a vote of no-cor 
fidence in the Chancellor’s policy of “int 
tion” with the West. ’ 
Iw France the second ballot in the Cantoz 
elections revealed one point of more than 
interest: there was an endeavour on a small st 
to revive a “ popular front ” between the Soci 
and the C.P. Asa result, the Socialist propor 
of the poll rose from under 18 per cent. in th 
first, to nearly 22 per cent. in the second ballot- 
the Communists also slightly increasing the! 
share. This is calculated to make the Governmen 
think twice before introducing an electoral refort 
Bill which would give an opportunity for loca 
alliances and arrangements of this sort. my 


Economicaty Latin-America seems increasing] 
determined to get the best of both worlds in th 
cold war: willingness to accept dollar credits 
matched with eagerness to profit from deals will 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Argentin 
has decided to renew her 1953 trade agree 1er 
with the U.S.S. R., and is holding, this year. 1 
Buenos Aires, a Soviet Industrial Fair. Followin 
suit, Colombia, faced with a coffee surplus, i 
bartering $12m. of beans for East German mach 
inery. Brazil is enlarging her trade with Czecho 
slovakia to $30m., and is exchanging $20m." 
worth of goods with Hungary. Finally, Cuba ha 
just sold $12m.’s worth of sugar to the U.S.S.R 


Since the Bantu Education Act came into oper- 
ation on April 1, several thousand African child 
ren in the Johannesburg area have been boy 
cotting the new State schools. Last week D. 
Voerward, Minister of Native Affairs, threatened 
that children between the ages of 6 and 16 who 
were still absent on Monday of this week would 
be struck off the register and prevented from eve: 
again attending school. Boys of 16 and over wh« 
were absent were ordered to register for work 
and those who have not done so will be sent | 
forced labour camps. In spite of these threat 
thousands of children continued their boycott th 
week—a clear reflection of the underlying bitte 
ness of the African community. 

Pine REPORT of the second Lukiko Committee 
reflects the conflicting and contradictory attitudes 
now common in Buganda. Its suggestions include 
the retention of some of the traditional powers of! 
the Kabaka, whilst, on the other side, it is pro- 
posed that Buganda representatives to the Legis- 
lative Council should be elected directly insteac’ 
of by the Lukiko. Fears are expressed that the 
status of the Lukiko will be reduced as the Legis. ‘ 
lative Council advances, but it is suggested tha’ 
the ‘Buganda and other African Government 
Should meet regularly to counteract any tendenc:) 
towards separatism. The question of the Kabak 

Bi comes before the eee on Maye: 


Wirmne of the situation in. Saigon is | 
in Prime Minister Diem’s d 
Director-General of the Sire 


ng Di m. 
bee disciplined for shipping arms to the Binh 
x ‘uyen. 
Collins, in his report to President Eisenhower, 
recommends “closer co-operation” by the U.S. 
with France.in Saigon. In that event, Diem’s 


administration is likely to be replaced soon by 
some form of coalition government. 


AT a cost of £35m. (three-fifths for estates, two- 
fifths for smallholders), the Malayan Government 
offers to pay for half of a 3 per cent. annual 
replanting programme, whose aim will be to intro- 
duce new, high-yielding strains of rubber trees. 
‘Export duty is also to be reduced when the price 
of rubber falls below 1s. 5d. a pound. The estates 
are disappointed that the duty is»not to be 
abolished in lean years, while smallholders will 
-ompiain that this aid is insufficient for growers 
without much capital. 


At Home 


Wennespay’s talks on the railway dispute were 
indecisive. If, in ‘default of a firm— cash 
offer, the footplate men in the A.S.L.E.F. go 
through with the strike timed to start at midnight 
on Sunday, they will be striking with the know- 
ledge that they have a considerable measure of 
public support. Their case, as we showed last 
week, is not unreasonable; nor is the gap between 
the £9 15s. present maximum for engine drivers 
and* the £10 Os 6d demanded by the union 
sufficient to precipitate a national stoppage. 

The A.S.L.E.F. are entitled to maintain their 
argument that the award of the National Tribunal 
last November established footplate differentials 
which did something, though not much, to make 
good the margin which many previous general 
settlements of railway wages had gradually 
whittled away. That is, the Tribunal—one must 
presume with deliberation—gave drivers on the 
highest standard rate 15s. 6d. a week more than 
guards. These differentials went by the board 
when the Government and the Commission, after 
the Court of Inquiry’s findings, conceded the 
N.U.R.’s general claim for a larger advance than 
was previously offered. 

It is futile for the Commission now to say that 
footplate wages cannot be raised because there 
have been no alterations in the conditions of 
work; and it had no business to capitulate to the 
N.U.R., with the Government’s blessing, unless 
it was prepared to make logically the conse- 
eee footplate wage adjustments which the 
S.L.E.F. now demands. 

The N.U.R. on Monday advised its footplate 
members to work “normally” next week; and, 
on the strength of this, the Transport Commission 
seemed to have decided to fight the strike by 
ndeavouring to run a skeleton service. It remains 
‘be seen, however, whether the N.U.R. men 
7,000 out of a total of 80,000) would heed their 
3xecutive’s injunction : 
‘ment of roster duties, they probably would not. 
he wise course for the Commission would be to 
‘9 a long. way to meet the men’s demand. 
If there is feather-bedding on the railways, it 
es in redundant staffs of passenger porters and in 
duly generous staffing of quiet country stations. 
he public will not forgive the Commission—or 
he Government—if the country’s transport is 


z to meet the claims of men doing highly 
-and responsible work who are now fighting 
ka little of the status which they have 
ation to other less skilled grades. 


on mber of senior French efficers have - 


It is believed/ in Paris that General 


‘the 14 per cent. 


moned to the Hotel Matignon. 
if there were a rearrange- 


‘jnto chaos because of a refusal to do any-_ 


+ Dee ae - 4: ee ; 
» JN another sector of the industrial front the 


tional Committee of the A.E.U. has been meet- 


ing in militant mood. The size of the wage claim 


to be tabled in 1955 had not been decided as we 
go to press; but resolutions had been passed call- 
ing for a 40-hour week, limitation of overtime to 
30 hours per month, and three weeks’ annual 
holiday. Meanwhile, the National Maritime Board 
has agreed on pay increases ranging from 74 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. in the Merchant Navy. 


Ar an earlier stage than in 1951, the Gallup Poll 
published by the News Chronicle shows a swing 
towards Labour. The 4 per cent. Tory lead, 
revealed just before the election date was 
announced, has been reduced to 0.5 per cent. Of 
“undecided,” a majority, when 
pressed for an answer, were “more inclined” to 
support Labour. Peace and the H-bomb emerged 
as leading issues, with rising prices as runner-up. 


A speEcrat committee of inquiry into the Dock 
Labour Scheme is to be appointed by Sir Walter 
Monckton, Minister of Labour. The initiative 
has come from the employers, who have been 
troubled by recurrent unofficial strikes, and the 
proposal has received a cool reception from the 
trade unions. If the inquiry is thorough, it might 
highlight some of the defects of the Scheme, 
though two previous inquiries failed to do so, 
partly because their terms of reference were 
limited. Such evidence as there is suggests that 
the men, rather than their union representatives, 
are most conscious of the defects. 


Paris 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The Tunisian 
negotiations, after agonising last-minute delays, 
have at last been “concluded.” The texts of 
several of the conventions have yet to be drawn 
up, and the protocol issued last week constitutes 
only a slender guarantee of French good faith 
(the full agreement will not be completed until 
the end of May). Nevertheless, the major 
obstacles now seem to have been removed and 
the Tunisian Ministers left Paris in high spirits 
to celebrate Ramadan. Much of the credit for 
this must go to M. Faure himself. M. July, the 
Right-wing Gaullist Minister for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs, had bluntly told M. Faure that 
he would not attend the final sessions unless the 
Settlers obtained additional satisfaction. M. Faure 
accordingly attempted to obtain parity of rep- 
resentation for the French in five municipalities 
where the French settlers are in the majority, 
only to be met by a blunt refusal; the Tunisian 
Ministers argued that this would be an implicit 
admission, on their part, of the principle of co- 
sovereignty. By Wednesday, April 20, there was 
fear of a complete breakdown. . The next day, 
however, M. Faure took a step worthy of 


_Mendés-France himself: M. Bourguiba, who is 


in enforced residence outside Paris, was sum- 
By officially 
recognising, for the first time, M. Bourguiba’s 
position as the leader of Tunisian opinion, M. 
Faure restored the atmosphere of confidence, 
and the final protocol, which rejects the principle 
of co-sovereignty, was drawn up the same night. 
- M. Faure thus saved the negotiations—at what 
cost to himself remains to be seen. He did not 


‘obtain formal Cabinet approval for his meeting 


with Bourguiba, and his decision, it is believed, 
was taken against the express advice of Messrs. 
Pinay and Duchet, who control the largest group 
in his majority. Nevertheless, the move was 
shrewdly. calculated: to go down, with colours 
flying, in support of a progressive Tunisian 


533 
policy, viptild Patte stically re-establish his links 
with M.. Mendés-France and his friends. But 
in any case, he doubtless believes, as do most 
observers, that the Assembly will ratify the new 
agreement. Recently many Right-Centre Depu- 
ties have become increasingly sensitive to the 
attitude of world opinion towards French policy 
in North Africa. Tunisia. it is now argued, 
should be regarded as “expendable ”—if only to 
counter criticism of French policy in the other 
North African territories. 


Bandung 


Afro-Asian Conference 


A Special Correspondent writes: The loudest 
voices at the Bandung Conference were against 
war and against Communism. There were some 
—including the representatives of Ceylon, Iraq, 
Turkey and the Philippines—who were willing 
to risk splitting the Conference by demanding 
that an attack on Communism and the Comin- 
form should be included in the resolution on 
Colonialism. .But Chou En-lai was far too 
astute to get entangled in a controversy of this 
kind: he met Sir John Kotelawala’s outspoken 
attack with the subtler weapon of smiling im- 
passivity. He did not allow the Conference to 
be diverted from “the relaxation of tension.” 

The conference, in fact, was the successful 
climax to a long series of talks between some of 
the Colombo Powers and the Chinese Foreign 
Minister. Prime Ministers Nehru and Nu had 
both signed the Five-Principle Agreements with 
Chou En-lai and exchanged visits. On the eve 
of the Conference they were joined by the Prime 
Minister of Egypt at a meeting in Rangoon. 
There, the Ministers exchanged views on recent 
talks with the representatives of North Viet Nam, 
Cambodia and Thailand, on the exchange of 
goodwill missions, and the general “easing.” So, 
by the time the representatives of 29 nations met 
together in Bandung, the leading personalities 
were in general agre2ment that nothing would be 
gained by a demonstration against American 
policy on the one hand, or against Communism 
on the other. Yet Nehru, in the only long speech 
which he.mad2 to the Conference, carried’ the 
majority of the delegates with him when he said 
that it “was an intolerable humiliation for any 
Asian country to become a camp follower of 
either side,” and that he “did not agree with the 
Communists or anti-Communists—the policies of 
both those sides led to war.” Indeed, the success. 
of the Bandung Conference was that it extended 
the “area of peace” so far precariously sustained 
by the Colombo Powers. Egypt now seems firmly 
aligned with the South-East-Asian Powers, and 
although this has meant the unhappy exclusion 
of Israel (the Chinese voting for a bitterly anti- 
Israeli resolution), a new orientation of Middle 
Eastern policy may follow. Nehru added that 
Australia and New Zealand, too, would be wel- 
comed from the other end of the “neutral area.” 

Within the framework of Asian affairs, Chou 
En-lai’s policy on the potentially explosive issue 
of overseas Chinese is of the most far-reaching 
significance, The terms of his treaty with 
Jakarta follow closely those which Nehru has 
already adopted towards overseas Indians. The 
two million overseas Chinese in Indonesia will 
now have a choice to opt for Chinese or Indo- 
nesian nationality. Chou En-lai expressed the hope 
that, after making their choice, these Chinese would 
“increase their sense of responsibility towards the 
country the nationality of which they have 
chosen.” Is this treaty a pattern for other 
countries with a considerable overseas Chinese 


600 
population? What does this mean in terms ¢ 
Malaya? Will a similar treaty be offered to Thai 
land, where the problem of three million Chinese 
has long been difficult? i 

Inevitably, the 29 nations meeting in Bandung 
did not solve any specific problems, and it was 
wise that a decision to recall them was made only 
in general terms. All in all, Bandung was a 
victory for common sense and the scund prin- 
ciples embodied in “co-existence.” 


Westminster 


The Beginning of the End 

Wise is the Member who keeps away from the 
arid intricacies of economics and specialises in 
the airy generalities of foreign policy. The 
Budget speeches have shown that participants in 
economic debates fall into two categories—those 
who use the jargon as an accepted verbal short- 


hand which concentrates thought and shortens _ 


speeches, and those who use it because it sounds 
good. So there is a great bandying about of 
investment trends and inflationary pressures, 
much of which inadequately clothes a partial 
understanding. It is far easier to psycho-analyse 
a nation than to analyse an economy. 

After Hugh Gaitskell had replied to Butler 
there remained little to be said about the Budget. 
Gaitskell did more than disturb the equanimity 
ef the Chancellor, which is in itself a feat; he 
also disposed of Butskellism. For the rest, the 
Cebate has been a compound of effective debat- 
ing points from the Labour benches, and a num- 
ber of speeches designed to enable a candidate 


to say at the hustings with modest aplomb, “As 


I said in the House only two weeks ago.” 

In fact, minds have been elsewhere. Election 
addresses of 1951 are being carried round the 
lobbies and pored over in.the tea rooms. Some 
Members stroke their thinning curls and reflect 
sadly that the photograph they have used since 
1935 just will not stand another outing. Mem- 
bers with marginal seats spend hours in the 
library licking stubs of pencils calculating the 
effect that a global swing of .005 per cent. would 
have on their chances, making allowance for new 
housing estates built since 1951. Labour Mem- 
bers threatened with Liberal intervention can be 
seen in the telephone room trying to find out 
whether Megan Lioyd George is listed under the 
Lls or the Gs. The young Members : se- 


distributed out of their seats inquire tenderly: 


after the health and intentions of anyone on the 
wrong side of fifty. 

Outside, the processes of re-adoption con- 
tinue. There have been one or two shocks. In 
some constituencies there have been attempts to 
oust Members who are generally acceptable to 
their party, but who have given offence to one 
wing or the other by the line they have taken 
upon some specific issue. The rights and wrongs 
of this are hard to weigh. Certainly a Member 
must be more than in general sympathy with the 
policies of his local party. But if he is to hold 
his place at the mercy of whatever faction, 
Left or Right, Roman Catholic or disguised 
Trotskyite, which happens to be in command of 
his General Management at any given moment, 
there arises a threat to democracy as dangerous 
as the too rigid application of Standing Orders. 

With all this in train, even gossip about the 
readmission of Aneurin Bevan takes second 
place. Only the rabid hatchetmen, and they are 
few, show any distress at the thought. There 


is, in the Parliamentary Labour Party, a great 


fund of desire to like, admire and respect Nye 
if only he will give biokes a chance. 
ate WILFRED FIENBURGH 


“Foy OR Pe fist 1 time since og i Labor ies 
has presented to the electorate a detailed 
domestic policy. In 1950, and again in 1951, 
the Labour Government was on the defensive, 
and Socialist spokesmen spent most of their 
time foretelling the dangers of a return to pre- 
war Tory rule. Fortunately these horrific pro- 
phecies have not been fulfilled. Thanks largely 
to the luck of the terms of trade, Mr. 
Butler has been able to dismantle Socialist 
controls and revert to a business man’s economy 
without undermining full employment. Now, 
his luck appears to be running out. The widen- 
ing of the trade gap and the fall in our gold 
reserves are in themselves sufficient reason for 
the Government’s decision to hold a summer 
election. 

The Labour Party, however, has _ wisely 
refused to try and scare the electorate to the 
polls by predicting the collapse of the Butler 
boom. Instead, it presents us with its own 
practical proposals for expanding production 
and ensuring that the increased national wealth 
is fairly shared. On the home front at least, 
the thoughtful elector will be presented with 
an unusually clear choice on May 26. He must 
decide between another period of modern 
capitalism on Keynesian lines and the second 
stage of the Socialist transformation which was 
begun in 1945. 

_ The success of the nationalised industries, 
particularly in the pace of capital investment, 
has now been admitted by Tory Ministers; and 
this has encouraged the Labour Party bluntly 
to announce its intention not merely to re- 
nationalise steel and road haulage but to take 
sections of the profitable chemicals and machine 
tools industries into public ownership. On the 
other hand, the destruction of the farmer’s con- 


Those Twelve German Divisions 


Tue ingratitude of these damned Germans! 
I shall never trust them again.” The place where 
this was said to me was K6nigswinter. The occa- 
sion was the Conference of the Anglo-German 
Association, where a representative collection of 
British and German politicians and journalists 
meet annually to discuss world affairs, and always 
end by discussing German rearmament. The 
speaker was a well-known Labour M.P.—a no- 
nonsense supporter of German rearmament—who 
has often bluntly told the Commons that, since 
the French are hopeless, we must forget old scores 
and trust the Germans as our allies in defence of 
Western civilisation. That kind of speech still 
goes down at Westminster, and would have been 
applauded by our German hosts at K6nigswinter 
even twelve months ago. But this year, through- 
out the Federal Republic, the wintry climate of 
cold war has suddenly changed and German 
loyalty to Nato is breaking up like an ice-floe 
in Spring. No wonder the British M.P.s, who be- 
lieved that Western Germany had been safely 
frozen into the West, were shocked by what they 
heard and saw at K6nigswinter. Editors of 
staunchly anti-Socialist newspapers, Right-wing 
Generals, even members of Dr. Adenauer’s Coali- 
tion were all thawing out of their rigid Western 
orientation, stretching themselves in the Spring 
sunshine and turning grateful eyes eastwards to- 


restore prhedutend prices, ‘Feorganise marketi . 
and reintroduce bulk purchase and (where nece s- 
sary) price controls of essential foodstuffs. 4 

To the non-political elector, who is more cor 
cerned with his children’s future and his own 
living standards than with national production, 
the Labour Party offers a massive enlargemen 
of the Welfare State, with a welcome emphasis 
on the radical educational reform which was so 
sadly neglected in Let’s Face the Future. Apart 
from this, the novel features of the aie 
are a plan for the gradual municipalisation 
rent-restricted houses, and a pledge to end thel 
last taint of public assistance by transferring _ 
National Assistance to a new Ministry of Social 
Welfare to which is added a promise to increase 
the miserable scale of “supplementation ” intro- | 
duced by Mr. Peake last February. The Mani 
festo rightly warns the electors that these bold 
advances in social security must be paid for by 
increased production, and shows that this can 
only be achieved by a Socialist government with — 
sufficient powers to ensure that far less of our 
national wealth is wasted in increasing expendi-— 
ture by the rich and far more ploughed backs 
into productive industry. 

All in all, this is a vorkenaabee five-year prod 
gramme, and the Tories are quite right in assert- 
ing that, once it is fully implemented, a rever- 
sion to free enterprise will be impossible. The 
militants in the trade unions and constituency 
parties will be encouraged by these Tory charges 
of Socialist extremism. At last, they have some- 
thing worth fighting for; and the pity is that this 
programme was not published six months ago in 
time to popularise it before the election. 


wards Moscow, whence Dr. Raab had just re- 
turned to Vienna, loaded with concessions. . 
I can see why my colleague was so angry. How 
bitter to have backed the wrong horse in Bonn! 
How bitter to be forced to admit that, in oppos- 
ing German rearmament and warning us against 
the attempt to integrate the Federal Republic into, 
Nato, Erich Ollenhauer, the Socialist leader, 
has shown more responsibility than his detrac- 
tors! If we had taken his advice, Britain—or at 
least the Labour Party—would long ago have put 
forward a plan for German neutralisation with 
adequate safeguards—and so forestalled the | 
Russian peace offensive. As it is, while Mr. 
Molotoy presents himself as the benign protagon- 
ist of peaceful co-existence, the Western Powers 
appear in German eyes to be preventing German 
unity and rearming Western Germany to suit the» 
convenience of their own nuclear strategy. 
Until this Spring, Germans had only be 
shown the advantages of the Paris Agreements- 
the restoration of sovereignty which they br 
and the lavish dollar assistance. But now the 
cussion has moved from an abstract debate : 
the pros ee cons of Moa rearmament tov 


0 the West. soon - loses its attractions, 

gument for neutralisation gains in force. 
“us face the problem in German terms. 
Strategy assumes that the first phase 
_ European war will be an offensive by 70 
ack Russian divisions, to which the only 
ssible answer will be a fighting withdrawal of 
o’s ground troops to the Rhine, while the 
fensive is broken up by nuclear bombardment 
the Russian lines of communication through 


some a battlefield, exposed to Russian nuclear 
aliation. The military integration of the 
sderal Republic into Nato certainly strengthens 
the shield protecting Britain and America, but it 
$ difficult to show what protection it gives to the 
Federal Republic. 
Until quite recently, this problem was only 
iscussed on a technical level inside the Shadow 
Defence Ministry in Bonn. Now, as the result 
of the dismissal of Colonel von Bonin, it has be- 
some a first-rate political issue. Von Bonin i is an 
tremely handsome Prussian Junker of 48, who 
ended the war as Guderian’s Chief of Operations 
und obtained a high position in the Shadow 
efence Ministry under General von Speidel 
Rommel’s No. 2). Last July, after a trip to 
merica, where he was much impressed by the 
mew anti-tank gun, he submitted a Memorandum 
the role of a German Army and, finding that 
was getting nowhere with it, began to intrigue 
vith Generals outside the Ministry. Last month 
1¢ was sacked, and immediately published the 
emorandum in Der Spiegel. 
~The first part deals with the call-up. Von 
sonin believes that, since there has been no mili- 
y training for ten years, the idea of building 
he twelve divisions in 24 months is absurd. In 
lis view, it will take four years at least to train 
he 150,000 volunteers for the cadres and another 
iree years to recruit the 350,000 conscripts. “The 
hole German working class is terribly anti- 
nilitarist,” he said to me. “If you rush it and 
= the cadres and the conscripts together, you 
ist won’t get an Army.” This may be true, but 
suspect that what he really wants is to follow 
Seeckt’s example in the 1920s and build up 
élite of long-term officers and N.C.O.s, which 
fan re-establish the Prussian tradition. On this 
ssue he will get little popular support. 
It is the section of the Memorandum dealing 
ith strategy which has caused the sensation. Von 
Bonin repudiates General Gruenther’s strategy 
f planned withdrawal. Instead, he proposes that 
he Nato divisions be kept in reserve, West of the 
Rhine. The newly constituted German Army 
ould have the sole responsibility for holding the 
yard areas while General Gruenther’s divisions 
t ready for the counter-offensive. It should con- 
of small, highly mobile Sperrverbande (“ block 
nits”), mainly equipped with anti-tank guns and 
lefending in depth a 50-kilometre strip all along 
Zonal frontier. “Ours,” he said, “would be 
at the French call an armée de couverture, a 
ely defensive force, which by its very struc- 
ure could not undertake offensive operations 
ind which would, for this reason, convince the 
ssians of our peaceful aims.” 


American units should not be trained to take 
a: this frontier defence. “The idea shocks 


‘Germans who defend the frontier.” And he 
that, if his armée de couverture had been 


he was sure that they would not have 
t down. “Of course I was in favour of 


\, 


asked him the obvious question why British. 
>.” he said. “This is Germany, and it should | 


to the French when E.D.C. was being | 


vhen it was first proposed. After all, we 
Il overshadowed by the thought of Korea 
in 1950 and the fear that it might be repeated in 


~ Europe. We had to accept whatever we could 


get at that time. But now we must consider most 
the defence of our own country and the possibility 
of ending the partition of it. If we have the kind 
of German Army I want—one which has not 
been integrated into Nato—there will be no 
obstacle on our side in the way of neutralisation 
if the the Russians agree to it.” “But do you 
think the Russians ever will agree? ” I asked. “ Of 
course, my mind says they will never retire from 
Eastern Germany,” he replied. “Why should 
they? But we must try.” He went on to outline 
a plan for Bindnislosigkeit, which he agreed was 
closely similar to the neutralisation of the Low 
Countries and Belgium before 1914. The frontiers 
of a united Germany should be guaranteed by the 
Western and Eastern powers and it should be 
permitted an army for self-defence. “ Suppose the 
Russians agree? ” I asked, “What would you do 
about the People’s Police in the Eastern Zone? ” 
“We'd take them over,” he said, “as part of the 
united German Army”; and when I showed some 
surprise, he remarked: “After all, that would be 
a minor problem compared with the nationalised 
industries, the education system and all the other 
changes carried out by the Communists in the 
Eastern Zone. If we can manage to merge East 
and West Germany on all these social and econo- 
mic levels, then surely the problem of the People’s 
Police is a minor one. The fact is, we haven’t 
much time,” he said. “If we are forced to wait 
ten years they will have Communised the youth 
of the Eastern Zone, and then it will be too lJate. 
That is why we must get unification quickly and 
permit nothing to be done by way of. military 
integration with the West which could impede it. 
We must make the Russians an honest offer soon.” 
“And what if that offer is rejected?” I said. 
“Then we will have to accept Nato integration,” 
he replied, “and see Europe turned into another 
Korea and Germany permanently divided, unless 
there is another war. But that is too dreadful to 
contemplate. We must succeed.” 

~The publication of von Bonin’s Memorandum 
has, for the first time, confronted German public 
opinion with the appalling dilemma implicit in the 
Paris Treaty, He himself struck me as the best 
and most dangerous type of Junker, an ambitious, 
patriotic officer, who would stick at nothing in 
order to re-create the German State in the authori- 
tarian Prussian image; and I am not surprised 
that the Social Democrats, though they may agree 


-with some of his strategic ideas, have been 


careful not to identify themselves politically with 
him. Indeed, what is important is not his row 
with the Shadow Defence Ministry but the public 
debate that it has caused. Dr. Adenauer, of 
course, still adheres tenaciously to the policy of 
Western integration, and I was told by one of his 
chief lieutenants that there should be no negotia- 
tions with Russia until that integration has gone 
so far that it cannot be reversed. Such a view may 
be acceptable to Rhineland or Bavarian Catholics, 
whose dislike of Prussia outweighs their German 
nationalism. But it would be most unwise to maké 
Western policy and strategy dependent on political 
forces which will soon be regarded as separatist 
by the majority of Germans. “We can’t have a 
C.D.U. Army,” von Bonin said to me scornfully. 
“Tt must be a German Army, serving German 
national interests.” 

‘There he. spoke not-only for his own narrow 
caste, but for the millions who have supported 
the Socialist opposition to the Paris Treaty. If 
their demand for neutralisation is brushed aside 


‘on Dr. Adenauer’s advice, the Western powers 


may succeed in integrating the Federal into Nato 
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and raising twelve German divisions. But those 
divisions will soon be as militarily valueless and 
politically unreliable as the People’s Police of the 
Eastern Zone. Then, sooner or later, someone 
will stage a Nationalist coup d’état in Bonn, 
accept an invitation to Moscow, and return to 
be greeted with tumultuous applause as the 
liberator of his country. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


London Diary 


Ar the Afro-Asian Conference, as at the Asian 
Conference which Nehru called in Delhi in 1947, 
the only possible language for general purposes 
has been English. A French translation was 
available for the Vietnamese and any Syrians, 
Lebanese and others who might prefer it. But, 
without English, there is no way in which 
th: Indians, Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, 
Indonesians,-Gold Coasters and the rest can 
speak to each other. This makes it important 
that English should be more than superficially 
understood. My impression from recent travel- 
ling in these parts is that spoken English is 
deteriorating. Of course, the leading figures in 
India, Burma and other ex-colonial countries 
speak perfect English—indeed, much better 
English than most British or American poli- 
ticians. But I had not gone very far in Asia, 
even, for that matter, in India, without dis- 
covering that, while English is a kind of 


official language, constituting almost a class 
division, many of those who speak it are 
quickly lost in an English discussion. The 


Japanese find English particularly difficult. 


* * * 


In Southern India, where English is widely and 
fluently spoken, I detected the development of 
something like a new English dialect. Even 
Indians, who understand the language as well as 
the English do themselves, and talk it, by the » 
way, extremely fast, have acquired a new and, 
to an outsider, often scarcely intelligible pro- 
nunciation. I believe that different provinces are 
developing an English that will bear the same 
relationship to English-English as Swiss-German 
does to Berlin-German. The reason is apparent 
to any visitor to an Indian school. The older 
generation of Indians learnt English from the 
English; the younger generation learnt it from 
Indians who learnt it from the English. The 
children now at school are learning it from 
Indians who learnt it from Indians who learnt it 
from the English. It is a bit like the whispering 
game we used to play when we were children; 
each member of the circle passes on to his neigh- - 
bour a slightly more surprising version of the 


original. 
* * * 


Mr. Nenkov is the second recent instance of a 
visitor to the West from behind the Iron Curtain 
who, after an enthusiastic welcome, decides, after 
ali, he would rather go back home. The first was a 
schoolboy who was apparently bothered about his 
exams and attracted by Western atmosphere; then 
he got homesick and thought better of it. This — 
seems a fairly straightforward affair. No doubt 
he would be in disgrace on his return, but prob- 
ably no more than schoolboy disgrace. The be- 
haviour of Mr. Nenkov raises much bigger issues. 
Here is an entertainer, already well-established, 
who gives out that he wants political asylum in 
the West and then, after a fanfare of trumpets and 
a royal welcome from the exiled Bulgarians, 
changes his mind and returns to Communist terri- 
tory. The only explanation of this that seems to 
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me to fit the facts is that he came over to the West: 
with the good will of the Bulgarian Government. : 
scourge of small cords used by Jesus i in clearing 


Whether he would learn anything useful by his 
short sojourn this side may be doubted, but he 
would certainly have a good tale to tell when he 
got home. He must have enjoyed teasing the 
emigré Bulgarians, and has, no doubt, succeeded 
in making all the refugee movements of Eastern 
Europe a good deal more cautious about welcom- 
ing all and sundry as bona fide political refugees. 
* * * 


So popular—and so deservedly popular—is 
Lady Megan Lloyd George that, by universal 
consent, she is spared those sneers and smacks 
that usually follow a change of party allegiance. 
Everyone, even the Liberals whom she has so long 
regarded as inadequate champions of her inborn 
radicalism, will be glad if she comes back to the 
House. The only wonder is that she has been so 
long in doing it. By waiting to make the 
announcement until the eve of the election, she 
materially helps the Labour Party, and will cer- 
tainly bring some Liberal votes with her. She 


also avoids the possible charge that she has- 


changed her Party allegiance in order to get a seat. 
Labour will have to wait for a good bye-election 
to get her in. One of the most sensible ways in 
which Transport House can make capital out of 
her migration would be to include her in the team 
of popular Labour faces which is to appear on the 
last television programme before the poll. 
* * * 


I see nothing perverse about Tony Wedgwood 
Benn’s persistent attempt to remain a com- 
moner. He is making a point of public import- 
ance. The issue is really the refusal of the 
Establishment—in this case, the House of Lords 
—to face the fact that, for some people, auto- 
matic elevation to the peerage is a life sentence 
rather than an honour. Mr. Benn has marshalled 
impressive support behind his claim to renounce 
the Stansgate title. But he has so far failed, 
despite the fiery eloquence of his father, to defeat 
Fogeydom. I believe a Labour Government 
would give him the relief he seeks: it surely 
could not defend hereditary exclusion from a 
political career—a fate that even the sons of 
bankrupts, felons and lunatics escape. Why 
should the merits, as well as the sins, of eminént 
fathers be visited upon unwilling successors? 

* * * 


In order to refute the charge that the Com- 
munists change the record to suit the current 
Party line, one correspondent writes this week to 
cite examples from Volume VI of Stalin’s Col- 
lected Works in which Stalin speaks of “ Trotsky’s 
undoubtedly important role in the uprising,’ and 
admits that he. “fought well in the period of 
October.” These comic examples of Soviet under- 
statement appeared both in the Russian (1947) 
and English (1953) editions. Considering that in 
the early ’20s, when Stalin had been hardly heard 
of, Trotsky’s reorganisation of the army and 
leadership at the critical moment made him a 
Communist hero almost as great as Lenin, these 
quotations actually confirm rather than refute the 
charge of historical “rewrite.” There are other 
contemporary Communist works in which Trot- 
sky’s name was actually removed from the text 
and Stalin’s inserted instead of it. And need I 
remind my correspondent of the recent letter to 
purchasers of the Soviet Encyclopaedia asking 
them to remove the two pages devoted to the 
eulogy of Beria, and, instead, to substitute matter 
of the same length devoted to the Bering Straits? 

: * * * 


A correspondent writes to tell me that I am 
‘supported in my view of the incident of Christ 


_ money-changers ( 
dance (1954 edition) which 


the Temple was merely a symbol of authority.” 


Another correspondent tells me that he wrote on 
the same point to Time and Tide saying that it 
-was surely strange reasoning to suggest that 


because Our Lord drove the money-changers from 
the Temple with a whip, “it is compatible with 
Christianity to burn 300,000 people to death in 
one night in Dresden! ” 


* * * 


It must be several months now since any 
reputable publisher stood in the dock charged 
with “obscene libel.” Have the authorities been 
reading Milton? Or the NEw STATESMAN? Or 
gathering themselves pour mieux sauter? ‘The 
explosion of the “five trials” last year certainly 
covered the Director of Public prosecutions with 
debris, and the Society of Authors’ Bill provided 
at least an opportunity for the House of Com- 
mons to heap a little more on him. But this 
quiescent period shouldn’t Iull anyone. The law 
is as it was.  Hicklin and the “tendency to 
deprave and corrupt” are unimpaired. Most 
opportunely, therefore, comes a reprint in pam- 
phlet form of the excellent series of anonymous 
articles that appeared last year, at the height of 
the storm, in the fustice of the Peace and Local 
Government Review (“Obscene Publications,” 
Justice of the Peace, Ltd., Little London, 
Chichester, 2s. post free). I hoped from the start 
that these articles would be republished; and I 
should like to see the pamphlet, which is pun- 
gently and agreeably written as well as authorita- 
tive in its law, achieve a wide circulation. I 
would even support an amendment of the law to 
ensure that, when the next jury is given copies of 
a shocking book to take home for the week-end, 
it is also given copies of this pamphlet and told to 
read that first. It concludes with some recom- 
mendations which would very nearly satisfy the 
sponsors of the Society of Authors’ Bill. I hope 
to see that Bill revived in the new Parliament. 
A powerful additional incentive to change the law 
will come from the book on the whole subject 
of obscenity which Mr. St. John-Stevas has been 
compiling during the past year. I have been 
lucky in being able to read some of it in proof and 
have no doubt that it is the best thing yet written 
on the subject. 


* sa i 3 * 


The questionnaire printed on a later page is 
an opportunity for readers of the NEw STATEsS- 
MAN to blow off steam. Of course, they. do this 
already in personal letters to the Editor, and at 
meetings at which they inveigle N.S. & N. 
writers to speak, in order that they may cross- 
question them about everything in the journal. 
As might be expected, our readers are a critical 
and pernickety lot. Some complain that the 
literary side: of the paper is reactionary—others 
that the political side is too Left. Some like the 
“profiles”; some think them awful. Some 
express views about the journal’s format which 
we should like to-see elaborated. There are 


readers who think we are mealy mouthed about 


American policy, and others who declare that 
we are never fair to the Americans: There are 
some (we had one: this week) who think all the 
paper dull except the front page, and others, 
probably more numerous, who declare that they 
read the small advertisements first, and, if they 
have time, move on to “This England” and the 
competitions. Such individual ees tend 
to cancel each other out. 

The point of the questionnaire, which may BS 
torn out and posted, is to give the Editor a 


Tea for Two 


Come to tea, Sir, please, 
' Let us converse at ease, 
The moment for our meeting is propitious; 
It would be very nice 
At last to break the ice, 
We feel that you will find our tea delicious. 


Let China and the States 
Shake hands across the Straits, 
Do not refuse our courteous persuasion; 
‘Let fragrant whiffs ascend 
From China’s choicest blend, 
To mark a ceremonial occasion. 


» 
% 
at 


A welcome waits you here 
Respectful and sincere, 

The atmosphere we know will be cmackouideck : 
But hope you will agree t 
That two is company, i 

While three are apt to get a little crowded. 


There may be many a slip 
_ Between the cup and lip, 
Tea-parties are by storms in teacups shaken; 
‘But no rude incident 
Mars sociable content 
When China tea is ritually taken. 


_A difference of taste 
In good time we have faced, 
And though we drink our tea without dilution, 
The token good-will brew * 
‘We plan to offer you 4 
We'll serve with cream and sugar in profusion. 


aap t-c ces 


The friendly gesture made, 
The porcelain service laid, 
We hope your kind response will not be too long 
Your presence we request 
To take, as honoured guest, 
A cup of Peking’s best Formosa Oolong. 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry anc 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 4 


I had been doing football pools for years, win- 
_ning nice-sized dividends. But on learning tha 
the coupons were checked on Sundays I ceasec 
entering—Letter in Competitors’ fournal. (A 
Soot 


, News for the people who consider it bad man: 

‘ ners to do anything else but eat and talk wher 
at the dinner-table—the Queen Mother ha: 
installed a giant TV set in the dining-room_ a 
Clarence House. 

When alone, Princess Margaret and her mothe: 
arrange their chairs so that they can look in while 
eating and frequently break off to join in with 
the odd music-hall song.—Daily Herald. e 
Watkins.) 


A General Election during Derby ree 
“unprecedented Birmingham Mail. G. Tibbett. 


It is not surprising that to each of the Geonbs 
there comes every week a shoal of letters, 
eo advice, some with ca some wi 


pe fc ats and which j is starts 
by. 1 ie young man who wrote to 
aay One, to play c 


- ’ fa 
Apri 


i 30, 1955 
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. . . .And I have missed, more seriously, the real public service which 
ee: the daily Lobby Correspondents have been performing, however indiscreetly, 
. in telling us, naughtily but so revealingly, the details of what has been 
going on inside the Labour Party. It’s worth recalling, incidentally, that 
without these leaks, public opinion would have been utterly unable to 
judge the rights and wrongs of matters which, whether the Labour Party 

likes it or not, are of the greatest public importance.”’ 


3 THIS IS A TRIBUTE TO TWO 
GREAT NEWSPAPERMEN... 


DEREK MARKS TREVOR EVANS 


Political Correspondent Industrial Correspondent 


BE WELL INFORMED BY READING 
THEIR NEWS REPORTS 


in the 
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Looking at Life — 


THE IMMORTAL MEMORY 


Four fluffy Teddy girls in black trousers, and: 


just off the Birmingham coach, were standing at 
a cottage doorway sucking a fruit squash through 
straws. They turned round to look at the crowds 
and the flags. Sucking through straws puts a 
brief look of cross thoughtfulness on girls’ faces 
and teaches them to roll their eyes when they 
take a look at the world. ‘“ Wass awis kreow? ” 
they asked. The car parks were full, there were 
coaches by the dozen, there were white staffs 
with that most dispiriting of all urban sights, the 
flags of all the nations. The girls were told that 
Stratford was celebrating Shakespeare’s birthday. 
They took the straws out: “ Shayspees birthdy— 
caw,” they said, pouting with irritation, and 
turned their backs on it. Who would have 
thought a motor coach could do that to you? 
Stratford very nearly doubles its population on 
a day like this. There was a crowd dressed for a 
Spring that had not yet settled, hot one minute, 


cold the next, and iron clouds were coming up. 


moodily. There would be that spot or two of 
rain which has told us how futile it is in England 
to live for pleasure. In the green gardens before 
the Memorial Theatre, with its air of being a 
Technological Institute, sat the sandwich eaters. 
American airmen, Chinese, Vietnamese, Pakis- 
tanis, Turks, Africans and Australians took photo- 
graphs. One took a picture of the car park. The 
top hats and tail coats of the visiting diplomats 
added a bridal touch. Scores of women and chil- 


dren and a great many men nursed ‘wreaths or 


bunches of daffodils to carry in the long proces- 
sion that would lead to Shakespeare’s tomb’ in 
the chancel of the parish church. In the town, 
Tea Shoppes were packed out, bunches of people 
were at all windows, curious bird-like voices 
could be heard in the doorways of “the birth- 
place” and other Shakespearean properties. There 
was a crowd round the entrance to the theatre 
waiting with carnivorous and smiling calm for the 
celebrities to arrive. The newer and smaller the 
country, the larger the car of the Legation. There 
were the delighted Warwickshire police, a very 
conversible group of men in the burring style, 
softened by years of duty in a beauty spot and 
by tolerance of foreigners. The scene by the 
‘curve of the Avon was pretty, for the arches of 
the bridge make circles in the river. The oars 
creaked, soldiers were in the canoes, the swans 
dipped under the hanging willows. The greyness 
of the sky, when it is not leaden, sharpens the 


green in the Spring and makes dandelions look. 


hot. Distantly, unbelievably true to the English 


scene, one saw the white flannels of cricketers — 


across the grass that had the trodden smell which 
mingles so naturally now with the smell of the 
exhaust of cars. 


No one can say we do this kind of celebration 
well. We do the right thing, of course, and that 
is what kills. 
have been out and everyone would have jeered; or 
someone would have had a row with the police 
and the police would have got the worst of it. 
The town drunk would have paraded alone, blow- 
ing an imaginary trumpet. The town crier would 
have called out continuously the price of sardines 
and haricot beans in the market. Not so with us. 
We can’t help it. Everything here has to be run 
by Nurse. There is something flat in our voices, 
inadequate in our actions and municipal in our 
minds, an awful self-consciousness, that knocks 
the guts out of any attempt to do more than hold 
a cattle show, organise a horse race or run a 
Coronation. There we excel, but our pilgrimages 


In France, the fire brigade would. 
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flop, aca our ar official 
cle of fame or history are te 


val good deal of the national sh ch for Rombug 


in the much advertised love of tradition and cere- 
mony, and it becomes blatant when we are not 
going all out on the thing. Shakespeare is the 
genuine thing. The Shakespeare season at Strat- 
ford is an excellent institution. The difficulty is, 
as I say, to make us celebrate. We drive in, eat 
a sandwich, drive out. Indeed, as we wandered 
about, what was really in our minds was the bit 
we had read in the morning’s paper. A year ago, 
on the birthday itself, someone had strangled a 
woman, tied a tombstone to her, with an interest- 
ing epitaph on it, and thrown her into the river. 
Detectives were said to be in the crowd looking 
for the man who might have chosen to revisit the 
place of his crime on this anniversary. This was 
the one possible Shakespearean event in the 
festivity. 

As proper things go, Stratford does them well. 
The Mayor is punctilious, the guests at the grand 
luncheon are cultivated. ‘There are speeches. The 
toast of “the immortal memory” is proposed. 
Then there is the procession round the town to 
the tomb. Schoolboys in O.T.C. uniforms, the 
true martyrs of the cause—is it still Julius 
Caesar followed by The Merchant of Venice?— 
march before their elders to whom the subject 
has become remote and now official. I collected 
a few remarks. Somebody said Shakespeare 
“made for human betterment.” Somebody else, 
an arch fellow, said Shakespeare was negligent of 
mayors for family reasons. Another man said 
that, until he had taken up a job in the Borough, 
he had never taken much interest in Shakespeare; 
but I gathered that, like”joining the Masons, an 
interest was thought to be good for business. So 
he set to and found that if ever he had a “ prob- 
lem” Shakespeare “always had the answer.” 
Overheard at another table: “ Malvolio cannot be 
played tragically; he would nowadays be con- 
sidered a case for the psychiatrist and therefore 
suitable only for comedy.” The luncheon was 
attended by dozens of diplomats and I heard one 
of those gallant remarks that will keep a counsel- 
lor going for years. It still puzzles me. “If the 
moon is hidden,” a South American gentleman 
said, “is that her fault? ” “The moon’s? ” said 
the lady. “I explain,” said the diplomat. “If a 
cloud comes over the moon, can she help it?” 
An ambassador said to another, leaving the room, 
“T have altered my propaganda.” 

The odd side of the celebrations was. the inter- 
national. World unity depends on a supply of 
world figures. In view of the state of the world 
they have to be World Cultural Figures. There 
are not so very many. Shakespeare today, Cer- 
yantes not long ago, Columbus continually. They 
have been promoted out of the world of art to 
be perambulated down the corridors of cultural 
propaganda. The diplomats unfurl the flags of 
their nations in the street and smile like shop- 
walkers. “And the next cultural pleasure, 
madame?” Where football has been a disaster 
perhaps art and literature will succeed. We can 
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care for the daratbance eats by the wee! 
fills the place with strangers, and small tow: 


The Stratfordians say they can’t get seats in the 
theatre because, again, the strangers book them in 
advance. The poet causes crowds to collect 
litter, parking difficulties, and extra money on the 
rates, and as the policeman said, “It’s dry stuff, 
I tried it, When it comes on television I switches 
off quick. But my daughter don’t, that’s funny. 
And at the luncheon, we had Shakespeare up ta: 
date: Sir Kenneth Clark, proposing the toast of 
“the immortal memory,” spoke against that low 
cultural groan which comes from the educated at 
the mention of the word television and said that’ 
one thing the televising of Shakespeare did w.: 
to take Shakespeare out of the hands of the pro- 
ducer and put him back into the hands of the ver 
speakers. He also said that major cuts in the text 
were less damaging in this medium than the minor 
ones. I have seen this postcard Shakespeare; it 
was as curious as a peepshow, and Sir Kenneth: 
was right: it was admirable for the speaking of) 
verse. We were sitting through a mass celebra- 
tion typical of our time: official, international. 
bureaucratic, handed down to us from above. It 
was proper that we should discuss Shakespeare i 1m) 
relation to the dominant medium of this kind of 
life. Television depends on unforeseen areas oO} 
apathy in ourselves, and yet, obviously, nov 
altogether on our apathy. This mass machine 
answers to a popular hunger, the main hunger o: 
mass life: not for art, education and so on, but for 
the things to which mass-life is a 
and intimacy. . 
When one thinks of mass culture or mass diver: 
sions, one thinks of the Greek theatre with its ten: 
of thousands and its primitive simplified subjects: 
of the strong incident of the Roman circus, the 
huge communal shout of the football matches: 
and the slot. machine bets of the greyhounc 
races, the mesmerising sing-song of the religiou: 
revival. One thinks of spectacle, in which, to bu 
individual is to be a cranky bore or a mere cows 
and where we are represented as types—the blanl! 
figures of a Morality or the ritual heroes anc 
victims of an ideology, a religion or a myth. Ther 
is power, even orgy, in these macroscopic inter. 
pretations; there is no intimacy. On the tele’ 
vision screen, the crowd scenes and the proces. 
sions fail, the close-up succeeds, the private cay: 
be spoken. We have found a machine for th 
general evocation of the intimate, the individual’ 
the particular which mass-civilisation rubs out 
Whatever the machine loses of Shakespeare or an) 
other dramatist, it has this curious gain of minia 
ture which, in its skilful use, can make certai 
things large and select other things for their inten 
sity. I fancy that even the worst programmes ar“ 
not a mere lethargic flicking over of the horribl ( 
shiny pictures of a vapid magazine and that the 
inner, as distinct from the obvious, effect upon th 
viewer, is to satisfy a desire for intensity which 
in the slack convenience and boredom of mechan’ 
ical life, had almost atrophied. — 


The jolliest man in the procession was t 
beadle, a short, round, pink-faced fellow, gay 
a bubble in his scarlet ‘and his gold. If i | 
been. in his ritual to turn a couple of so 
saults , before the procession, he would 
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to know these things” 


You may-not have studied refractories. ‘Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 

Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: their 
selection is a specialist’s job. It is also true that there are 
people who know all about them—only, they ask 

nothing for their advice. 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 

worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made, They designed and they operate, the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice may 


be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, but 


refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of which 
furnaces are built. A change in the 

refractories of a batch furnace can increase 
the output by 50%. You see? 


MORGAN : 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 
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E MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406. 


the speakers, his face, indeed his whole bod: 


quivering with inside laughter at the jokes, the 


subtlety of which he saw before everyone, marked 
him out divinely intended to cheer up public 
functions. He had come out for The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; perhaps one of his forebears was a 
model, perhaps Warwickshire turns out these 
happily bred men. One is so envious of those 
who walk in processions that to be satirical about 
the rest would be inevitable. I liked the way the 
Marine Band stopped blowing instantly at the 
churchyard gates and made a bolt for the motor 
coach waiting for them; they had done their stint 
for “the immortal memory ” and were off. The 
bells began to peal. The top hats went inside the 
church. A child, pointing to the Town Clerk in 
his wig, cried out: “Is that Shakespeare?” The 
father, a Pakistani, gave the child one of those cul- 
tural rebukes of the new international era. The 
youths of the town went off to consider the cars of 
the Corps Diplomatique, the grand pianos of 
motoring. “Supersonic”, they said. Spots of 
rain began to fall. Where, we wondered, listening 
to the pretty river sounds and watching the hikers 
go off with their packs, was “the wanted man? ” 
Had he really come back in this crowd to look 
again at the spot where he pushed the woman into 
the water? Had he considered another kill? 
Weren’t we told, when we were young, to keep 
away from crowds? 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


At Harrogate 
Baht ’At 


Tacitus has described in Germania how the 
tribal women were accustomed to swarm on the 
battlefield with shrill cries and excite their men- 
folk, already frenzied by their mere presence, to 
an extremity of valour. There is nothing like 
that about the Labour women. They’re already 
in there, pitching. Not that they fail to exhort 
or shrink from ululation. The Royal Hall, 
Harrogate, heard plenty of both during the 
Labour Women’s conference. But the historic 
part of Labour women in politics, and more par- 
ticularly in elections, is to campaign; not simply 
sit at the ringside like molls in mink. 

There they were, the good, solid mothers and 
grandmothers from the constituencies, the faith- 
ful members of the General Management 
Committees, the trustworthy canvassers who, 
when the big talkers are snug by their TV sets, 
go canvassing in the evening rain, the women 
who knit and bake for the Labour bazaars, the 
disciplined and kindly women who, in the last 
thirty years or more, have brought Labour to its 


present eminence and raised a family as well. 


They are the women whose unflinching loyalty 
and devotion to the Party so often make the 
graces and gymnastics of those whom they elect 
seem tawdry. 

They were there for business. Outside, the sun 
threw its enticement on the cupolas and gardens 
of Harrogate, but apart from an occasional cup 
of tea taken standing in the long bar, where there 
were no seats to delay them, the delegates 
remained in their places, listening, taking notes 
for the Report Back and occasionally crying 
“ Question!” and “ Sit down! ” 

For Labour’s women, though tolerant and 
kindly, have a strict regard for the constitutional 
proprieties. That is why, when Mrs. E. Gibbons, 
the lively and persistent delegate from Edin- 
burgh, kept speaking on the Hydrogen Bomb 
long after the red light on the rostrum appeared, 
the howl that arose from the assembly would 


itty 


Seta peck the Piacccen 
Bomb debate. The Platform had produced a 
composite and anodyne resolution calling for 


talks—or what the Chelsea delegate was later to | 


call “more talk about talks.” In the debate that 
followed, a queue of women formed at the dais. 
With one or two exceptions, they protested at 
the lack of precision in the resolution. They 
spoke briefly and warm-heartedly; but the most 
impressive speech of the day—and the one which 
produced most applause—came from Mrs. Edna 
Baylis, of Coventry, who opposed the manufac- 
ture and use of the H-bomb under any circum- 
stances, 

It was at this point that the wave of emotion 
from the Floor struck the breakwater of the Plat- 
form. A number of delegates wanted to move 
that an addendum be joined to the resolution, 
calling for specific action. But Miss L. Hill, the 
Chairman, said it was Out of Order. And besides, 
she had the microphone. 

To understand the problem of a delegate to a 
Labour conference, you have to remember that 
whatever its power in other circumstances, a 
woman’s voice in a gaunt hall holding six or 
seven hundred people is a frail thing. Somebody 
pops up at a moment of excitement when there 
is a swelling of conversation and a shuffling of 
papers and calls at the top of her voice “On a 
point of order! Madam Chairman, I want to 
ask—” Immediately there is a general hubbub 
with piercing cries of “Speak up!” from those 
on the Floor, the banging of the Chairman’s 
gavel, shouts of “Chair! Chair!” and general 
commotion. 

Then the Chairman rises with her weapon in 
her hand. “ Will the delegate please resume her 


‘seat? ” her- voice booms in megatones. The dele- 


gate pipes back, “Madam Chair, I’d like to—” 
“Will the delegate please sit down?” the Chair- 
man thunders again, the voice -of authority, 
reverberating from roof to floor and wall to wall 
and dominating the challengers. 

When dealing with experienced and deter- 
mined politicians, a Chairman loses some of his 
microphonic advantage. But the Labour women 
are not professional politicians. They are not 
sure of the answers to the experienced staff work 
of conference organisers. Thus it was that, 
despite ‘the feeling of the conference, Mary 
Baxter and Edna Baylis did not get their hoped- 
for amendment, and Miss Herbison in her best 
debating form—her platform manner gets more 
like Mr. Herbert Morrison’s every day—swung 
the conference behind the National Labour 
Women’s Advisory Committee’s — resolution, 
despite the substantial number of displeased 
abstainers. 

The barometer of interest in this conference 
could be read by an observer of the Platform’s 
mores. At most times the front row smoked in 
concert. But at moments of high concern, the 
cigarettes were stubbed. When Mrs. Topple 
complained about the high price of tea, there 
wasn’t a wisp to be seen. Uninhibited in their 
protest against the rising cost of living, the con- 
ference demanded vigorous action. It was less 
enthusiastic for Mrs. Souness’s paradox that 
Labour women should form a Housewives’ 
League while at the same time reviving the spirit 
of the pioneers. ‘ 

From the Platform the two best speeches came 
from Barbara Castle, on the proposal for a 
Ministry of Consumer Welfare, and Alice Bacon. 
Alice Bacon in particular deserves great credit 
for her single-minded enthusiasm for the cause 
of the equalisation of opportunity for school 
children. It is an idea inherent in Socialist 


ca on will be a major issue of Labo be . 
tion campaign. : 
* At the end of the day, the familiar groups o} 
Labour women—they have a hatless famil 
resemblance wherever they may be, just as the 
behatted Tory women all look like middle-aged 
sisters—stood on the steps of the Hall in a hale 
of sunlight and a radiation of optimism. “ Just 
as many wealthy people here as in the Tory 
Party,” a sour and elderly indigéne of Harroga 
said as he paused to gawk at the beaming ladies 
Well—perhaps! 

Maurice EDELMAN 


Libya and the 
Bonds of Freedo 


WE were standing behind the sea-wall, looking 
out across the harbour of Tripoli, and my friend 
allowed himself a more personal opinion than i 
usual with permanent officials in this new King- 
dom, with its population of just over a million. 
““We are independent,” he said, ‘‘ but only on 
paper. We have a Constitution which pays res 
pect to the Rights of Man; so I suppose we can 
control our own affairs, including our foreign 
policy. But it is alla sham. We are one of the 
poorest countries in the world, and a poor country 
cannot be free. We are beggars, coming to the 
richer nations for help, with only one thing to 
give them in return—our position on the map. 
We are a good base for aeroplanes. We give you 
a base; you give us money and technical skill. 
It allows us to live, but it turns our freedom 
into a myth. Still, it is better to be fed in slavery 
than to starve in freedom. So we thank God for 
the Cold War.’’ 

My friend was being realistic, not cynical; 
and his reflections sum up. very accurately the 
truth of his country’s position in 1955. He was 
right about Libya’s nominal “ freedom,” granted 
by the United Nations in December, 1951, and 
enshrined in a Constitution designed to ‘“* guaran- 
tee the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,’ with a King, a Senate, and a House of 
Representatives; with universal male suffrage; 
with equality before the law; with freedom of the 
press; with compulsory education; with the right 
to employment; with the right to “‘ an appropriate 
standard of living.” This is certainly one aspect 
of Libya: freedom gifted by the U.N. to Musso- 
lini’s slaves, But my friend was also right 
about the other things, the poverty and the 
economic ‘despair. 

Libya is largely desert, and her exports have - 
always been crops that are weakened by drought, © 
or bad husbandry, or incompetent marketing— 
barley, esparto, olives, citrus. One has only 
to be here for a few hours to see the basic absurdi- 
ties of the 1951 Constitution. What can be the 
meaning of “‘an appropriate standard of living” 
in a country whose average income per head i is 
about five shillings a week? What is the “iia 
of universal male suffrage, or a free press, 
land where eight people in every ten are illiterate? 
What is meant by “compulsory educatio: 
where” only 40 per cent. of the children | 
school ? What, indeed, do all the high-s 
phrases mean to people who know only t 
that infant go in ee: 


The equilibrist of 
Lombard Street... 


Delightful as it might. be to finance trips to the moon or devices for perpetual 
motion—would you doit with money entrusted to you for safe-keeping? 

The investment experts of the Insurance Offices are sometimes criticised for not 
indulging heavily in so-ealled ‘risk’ investments. But the funds which they handle 
are, in the main, the savings of millions of policy-holders. The funds must be safely 
and shrewdly invested. 

The Insurance Offices are really much more enterprising than their critics be- 
lieve. They are byno means wedded to ‘gilt-edged’ for life. One third of their assets 
are invested in Industry: and in ‘equities’ alone £500 million. 

In fact a happy balance is preserved between security and enterprise. Because 
Insurance funds are vast and safe, people trust Insurance. And only because people 
trust Insurance are the funds vast and safe. Insurance is being responsibly, re- 
sourcefully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests 


in the forefront of their minds. 
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‘United Nations of blatant hypocrisy. The former 
U.N. Commissioner to Libya, Adrian Pelt, in his 
final report to the General Assembly in January, 
1952, made it quite clear that although the 
“machinery of independence” had. worked 
well, the magnitude of the need for economic, 
financial, and social assistance had not been 
fully realised. Libya, he pleaded, required above 
all else, financial assistance ‘‘ well beyond the 
capacity of the United Nations.” But where 
was Libya to find this financial assistance if not 
directly through the U.N.? That the Com- 
missioner well knew the answer was shown in a 
letter attached to his report, in which he “‘ noted 
that foreign relations and defence, and therefore 
the conclusion of any treaties or agreements 
concerning the presence of foreign troops and 
military installations’ would be the concern of 
the new Libyan Government, and were outside 
his own terms of reference. The truth is, of 


course, that if foreign Governments are eager to 


have troops on your soil, it is not so very hard 
to extract money in return. Since then, Libya 
has been receiving help from two main sources; 
technical assistance from the U.N. and _ its 
Specialised Agencies, and financial aid from the 
West. To the former there are no strings 
attached; the latter is far less altruistic. 

Technical assistance from the U.N. Agencies 
costs about three and three-quarter million 
dollars a year, of which Libya herself pays three 
millions. There are eighty U.N. experts here 
at the moment, working mainly in agriculture 
(preparing new varieties of crops, new methods 
of cultivation, the better preservation of hides 
and skins, organising the large-scale spraying of 
fruit-trees, and so on), education, health and 
the education of young Libyans for the new 
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To quote all this is not, of course, to accuse the 


x It Gould fee 1 1 ninimise 


Servic ail n 
“this Aaote but the U.N. Co ommissioner was 


right i in claiming that Libya needed, “‘ above all . 


else,” direct financial aid; and she has been 
getting it. Under the American Point-Four 
Programme she has so far had little more than 
advice and expertise, but the United States has 
now concluded a treaty for base rights, under 
which Libya is expected to receive five million 
dollars a year. Britain has a twenty-year treaty 
under which she pays £33 million a year. France 
contributes £100,000; Italy, Turkey and Egypt 
£10,000 each. Altogether, therefore, Libya is 
receiving £52 million as direct assistance from 
“‘ friendly” Governments, against a mere 
£260,000 from the U.N. 

A high proportion of this direct aid is spent 
through the Libyan Public Development and 
Stabilisation Agency, whose general manager, 
Sir Arthur Dean, is a British engineer with a 
fine record in India, and a realistic attitude to 
the situation in which he finds himself. The 
Agency’s budget for 1955 shows the variety of 
its work: Dredger for Benghazi Harbour (£54,000); 
Improving desert tracks in the Fezzan (£7,000); 
Purchase of Palm Shoots (£1,515); Primary 
Schools (£30,000); Slum clearance (£22,000). 
Last year’s expenditure contained such emergency 
items as “‘ Exceptional floods on November 6 
and 7; cost of repairs to walls, roads, and bridges 

. . £25,000; repairs to railway and roads in 
Cyrenaica, £35,000.””. Then the ominous entry: 
“The village of Zoueya which was destroyed 
by floods in the Spring of 1953 has been com- 
pletely reconstructed.” All this is apart from 
straight payments to bridge the gap between 
routine income and expenditure, to which 
Britain contributes £2} million a year. 

Those details show the ways in which Libya, 
month by month, is indebted to the gifts of friendly 
States, and to her own geographical position. 
In time of peace this is a tiny and insignificant 
land, free on the whole from the violent quarrels 
of the Arab world to the East, and of French 
Colonialism to the West .. . a piece of desert on 
which a million people exist as best they can. 
But in time of war, ‘“‘ hot” or “ cold,’ Libya 
has her own importance. She was a battlefield 
from 1940 to 1943; today she is the nearest 
Mediterranean base to South-Eastern Europe; 


| the distance by air from Tripoli to Warsaw is 


precisely the distance from London to Moscow. 
“Thank God,” said my friend, ‘‘ for the Cold 
War.” 

This is the harsh reality, and morals hardly 
enter into it. If they did, it would be difficult 
to judge between the bonds of the old-fashioned 
imperialism, and the tight ties of modern economic 
subservience. The world at one and the same 
time concedes political freedom and makes it 
an absurdity. Nor should we forget that Libyan 
independence was supervised by a Council of 
ten nations from which those of Eastern Europe 
were carefully excluded (although the U.S.S.R., 
with France, Britain, and the U.S., was one of 
the Powers that were initially asked to report 
on Libya’s suitability for independence). The 
Soviet Union protested, with some justice, at 
the composition of the Council, as ‘“‘ intended 


to secure the political, military, and strategic 


interests of the Colonial Powers at the expense of 
the United Nations and the people of Libya.” 
Yet one fact must be faced: Libya cannot survive 
without foreign aid from somewhere, and both 
her loyalties and geographical position have pushed 
her into the arms of the West. 

The only crime of the Nato Powers has been 


| to “‘ stage-manage ” a position that was in their 
favour in any case. 


_ After all, the soldiers who 


‘ways, and that, I imagine, was why she becam 


is, oolahe her valtig as a Western base, and in 
consequence the Libyans starve less frequently 
than ever before. Not that they are entirely 
happy, for Libya has rivals in her wooing of the 
West! Spain also has bases to offer, and Turkey 
has mysteriously jumped into the North Atlantic. 
If the Western Powers were to feel that Libya 
was hardly worth the money, who would help 
her then? : 
GORGE LEATHER 


Didi and the Glass 


of Fashion 


Tue only time that Didi ever really embarrassed — 
me was when she arrived to go to the theatre 
dressed from head to foot in poisonous green — 


corduroy, with a high hat to match, looking like 


a witch without a broomstick. As she was tall, 
with long black hair, goggling eyes and a large — 
nose, the effect was seizing, even in the Latin 
Quarter. “I bought it for three pounds when 
I was in London,” she explained, “I think 11 | 
makes me look so English.” ‘ 

She might as well have appeared draped in a 
Spanish shawl or bright with Eastern crescents 


of every phase, for her wardrobe was as con- — 


fusedly cosmopolitan as herself. Didi was 
restrained in her dress by neither good looks nor 


money, and she dressed as she meant and felt. — 
Her birthplace was Germany, but this was | 


irrelevant, for Didi had spent her childhood run- | 


ning from one capital to the next as if in a game; 
her homes were snatched away like musical chairs; 
and now she was a studeént, tramping the draughty 


corridors of the Beaux-Arts, painting quaysides — 


and tuberculous nudes. And dressing variously. 


Didi had worked her way through the Eastern © 


and South European expatriates when I met her. 
She was sitting at a café table between a fresh- 
faced Scandinavian and his wife, and they were 
all discussing Strindberg. I could tell from what 


‘ 


‘ 


Didi said that she thought that he was Ibsen, — 


but this did not seem to disturb the Scandi- 


navians, both of whom were nudging her under © 


the table. But Didi, whatever her muddle over 
Northern literature might be, had orthodox appe- 
tites—and in any case she had decided already 
to attach herself to the West, to learn all about it. 
I explained to her, as an Englishman, that we 
disliked flamboyance without chic, and she made 
herself an excessively grim dress from a blanket, 
in which she rode about Paris on the back of my 
bicycle. She even followed me to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale where I studied; she sat reading - 
ballad poetry, which I thought simplest for her, 
with a puzzled look on her face. She particularly 
liked Kipling. We acted as one another’s 
bankers, for she was far too generous and I care- 
less with my allowance, but there was no closer 
link between us. Didi needed something stronger 
to connect. her to England and its mysterious 


restless and told her café acquaintances 
should have a complete friendship; Bi he is laz 
and too shorter than me.” ; 

When t the ex-G.I. suede anges 


size Miche, I and shenibuaies burgeonec i 
itl. 


_ European. 


‘culture and ag to paint the quaysides | 
in sharper relief and colours reminiscent of 
Grandma Moses. Wearing a “véritable duffer” 
coat, she acquired a mathematician named Josh, 
- who ‘seemed to her the soul of Transatlantic 
_ translucidity. With him she hoped to stand on 
4 more solid ground than with a cautious English- 
man. Josh, however, was trying to become 
He had just read Gide, rather late in 


_ the day, and swore that he had stolen in the name 


_ of liberty from every library in Europe. 


Didi 
_ still hoped that he was an honest Josh, the type 
that shuts out doubt with drink, and succeeds. 


_ But Josh was not tough, never touched a drop, 


_ and sat with Didi in café corners -complaining of 
_ the decline in conversation since Wilde. 

Didi, who was nothing if not remorselessly 
up to date, soon regretted Josh, and found 
another Westerner through whom the meaning of 
stability might be revealed to her. He was a 

_ gloomy medical student from Detroit, who missed 
his mother but had been unable to make the 
grade at home. Perhaps it was because of his 


_ very dullness that Didi found him exciting; he 


lover: 


seemed to promise a sound anchorage. 
tainly allowed Didi to fish in his waters and never 
chased her away, for when he was bored he said 
he was busy. Didi took this to mean acceptance; 
she was used to cruder rebuttals. But as his 
departure drew near, Didi, who had always taken 


her pleasures as they came, turned lovelorn and. 


got her influences mixed. She sent him letters 
in passionately incorrect English mistaken from 
lyrical anthologies. She represented him as a 
- stream from which she longed to drink but which 
- dried up at her approach. 
uneasily that it was busy. 
At a clothing stall in the Flea Market, Didi 
found a pink eyening dress with puffed sleeves, 
roses on the hip and velvet streamers, a musty 
marvel, cheaper than cheese. She took this 
romantic revival home and boiled it, an operation 
which demanded a hundred journeys between the 
tap on the landing, an explosive gas ring and a tin 
bucket. Finally, in an effort suggested by heaven 
knew which evening at the Comedie Francaise, 
Didi struggled into the pink dress and trapesed 
across Paris on a bitter cold night to dazzle her 
In the Metro they laughed and shrugged; 
‘at St. Germain the tourists brightened——this. was 
something like it; in the empty markets between 
the boulevard and his hotel an old woman dis- 
turbed in scavenging threw a rotten tomato. 
Didi came out of hospital in time to see me off, 
_ for we were still good friends. (I had suggested 
_ it was an English thing to be.) I was expecting 
the compliment of corduroy, but I caught no glint 
of green on the platform, and prepared myself to 
greet any new development from a sombrero to a 
sarong. Suddenly I heard her voice behind me, 


‘Didi. Her expression was no longer inquiring; 
for the first time since I had known her, she 
looked lost. “I know I look fantastical,” she said, 
“but I couldn’t refuse the extra things I had. 
They are so poor, and their blood is thinner than 
ours.” It was only then that I noticed, loping 
triumphantly along the platform behind her, the 
Scandinavian couple, dressed in a familiar motley. 
‘The man, I noted, was wearing the Spanish shawl 
and the woman the “duffer” coat. They each 
took one of Didi’s arms and she smiled goodbye 
to me—a little bleakly, I thought. “I am learning 
about the Sagas now,” she said. Then, again for 
first time since I had known her, she seemed to 
obliged to explain herself and added defiantly, 
‘dates Sh is good, don’t you think, if it gives 
ne. ’ Naomi SHEPHERD 


He cer- | 


The stream replied | 


and turned to see a shabby and inconspicuous | j 
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Recommended by 
The Book Society ~ 


Winner of the 
$10,100 
Flarper Prize 


An exceptionally exciting 
novel with great pace 
and suspense. May. 12/6 


A CURE FOR SERPENTS 


ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 


Recommended by The Book Society 


The reminiscences of a doctor in Africa, by an Italian Duke who fell in love with 


medicine and the desert ; 


gifts as a story-teller. 


Judith Hearne 
BRIAN MOORE 


An unusually objective and mature 
first novel about a sad lady in 
Belfast. May. 10/6 


The Irish 


and Catholic Power 
PAUL BLANSHARD 


A detailed, well documented 
examination of Catholic social 
policy in Eire, | 18/- 


The Woman 


in the Case 
EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


The conduct of four famous 
murder trials reassessed by the 
author of the BBC series, Prisoner 
at the Bar. Just out. 10/6 


Between Liberation 


and Liberty 
KARL. GRUBER 


An account of Austria in the 
post-war world, by the man who was 
Foreign Minister during most of 

the events he describes. June.  15/- 


a, travel book cum autobiography which stands out because of 
the unusual interest of the material, the genial charm of the writer’s 
Illustrated. June. 


; personality and his 
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Son of a Smaller Hero 
MORDECAI RICHLER 


A story about the Montreal ‘ ghetto.’ 
‘Very good . . . a remarkable 


achievement.’ Walter Allen. June. 12/6 


But We 


Were Born Free 
ELMER DAVIS 


‘A splendid, galloping, roaring charge 
against the McCarthyites.’ 
The Times. 15/- 
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The early memoirs of the President 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
June. 15/- 


Notes for a Journal 
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These secret notes, smuggled out of 
Russia, cover the period 1926 to 


1945. June. 18/- 
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: Let There 


Tue Irish sages said that a thought, a sword, and 
a spade should never be allowed to rust. Nothing: 
could more accurately express John Boyd-Orr’s 
attitude towards life. The keynote of his exist- 
ence is an undying restlessness, a restlessness 
which expresses itself in his delight in facts and 
their use. He is never happier than when work- 
ing out some theme in the midst of a squall of 
books, papers, and grandchildren. In his public 
life he is for ever setting cff upon, or returning 
from, vast journeys to the ends of the earth. -In 
his physical presence this restlessness is manifest 
in his gestures, in his quick, in-toed, walk, and 
above all, of course, in his face—that corrugated 
forehead, those exuberant eyebrows, the nose 
jutting like the bow of a boat. 

John Boyd-Orr first won fame as a scientist. 
But his heart lies not at all in collecting and stor-- 
ing facts for their own sake, which is the hallmark 
of the pure scientist. He is a devotee of the logos, 
that concept which involves at once thought, 
word, and the concrete embodiment of both, 
There are, he believes, enough facts, already ascer- 
tained, to transform the world. What is lacking 
in our present circumstances, to his mind, is their 
effective application. If a piece of knowledge is 
missing, if there is a link absent from the chain, 
Boyd-Orr will search unweariedly till it is found. 
But always he has in mind “ What is the object of 
the exercise?” It is his concentration upon the 
end, which has made him a world figure, and has 
opened to him so many doors. 

John Boyd Orr—his name at first had three 
words, he hyphenated the last two to make a title 
which should be at once familiar and distinctive— 
was born in 1880, an Ayrshire man. He is a Celt 
by blood, an Aberdonian by work and environ- 
ment. If these two components had been, or 
could be, fused completely into one, a blade of.a 
temper unsurpassable in the world would have 
been forged. It may be that such a fusion is im- 
possible. It certainly has not been accomplished 
in the case of Boyd-Orr. Conflicting streaks, from 
the soft Celtic heart and from the hard Aber- 
donian head, run down, parallel, from hilt to 
point. Sometimes there is an enrichment of the 
whole; sometimes simply a blunting of its cutting 

edge. (But all this is his humanity, which«is 
‘another word for charm.) 

Orr’s father was a small builder in the West of 
Scotland; and more than one of his sons took the 
traditional road, which leads, from all over that 
country, to Glasgow and its University. Orr 
began, in the leisurely Scottish fashion of those 
days, with an Arts degree and a teacher’s certifi- 

‘cate. Then he passed on to qualify in medicine. 
He completed that course with the Bellahouston 
Medal for the best graduate of his year. This 
distinction caused him much embarrassment in 
later years, when, after having spent his inter- 
vening life in research, he suddenly found himself 
promoted during the 1914 war to the charge of 
a ward reserved for patients on the danger list. 

But, in fact, as an Army doctor, and especially 
when he reached active service in the field, he was 
in his natural environment. His soft heart and 
his hard head were alike invaluable; and the 
D.S.O. and M.C. testify to his success. Before 
the end of World War I, however, he had again 
been seconded to research. When the war ended 
he returned, almost immediately, to the little 
laboratory on animal nutrition at Aberdeen, 
which he had locked up and left when he went to 
the wars. This was an enterprise undertaken 
jointly by the North of Scotland Agricultural Col- 
lege and Aberdeen University, and was given the 
name of the Rowett Institute in honour of its 


Be Bread 


first donor. John Boyd-Orr, however, was its 
founder in all but name. He raised its funds, he 
designed its buildings, he collected its staff, he 
drew up its programmes of work, and he made 
it famous. Above all, he embarked upon, and 
endured for twenty years, the long grind of com- 
mittee meetings, of conferences, of suffering bores 
gladly, of haunting and prevailing upon Govern- 
ment Departments, and of being all things to all 
men, which are the exercises and tests of every 
apostle from St. Paul to our own times. It was 
in these twenty years that he learnt diplomacy, of 
which he made so much us? in later days. He 
got his F.R.S.—and he also got endowments of 
almost £100,000 for his Institute. It is-a moot 
point which was the greater feat. 

After twenty years of back-room toil, Orr moved 
into his more public career. From animal nutri- 
tion he had passed to human nutrition. In his 
book Food, Health and Income, he struck out a 


that is i say, a level of: die at v : 
in quantity or quality, would improve the he. 
of any individual. He took as his yardstick the 
diets of those income groups which could affo 

unlimited intake. Immediately it was clear tl 
to fulfil this objective the world output of food- 
stuffs would have to be much higher than had 
previously been supposed; and also, that a large 
proportion of the population, even in communities 
generally considered wealthy and well-fed, fell 
below this optimum level. John Boyd-Orr has 
preached this simple but sweeping truth ever 
since. Jt brought him the Nobel Prize, and a 
seat, first in the Commons and next in the Lords. 
More important, it has concentrated upon him a 
very wide interest and trust, net confined to any 
one race, or indeed to any one continent. 

His Food, Health and Income was published 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. 
When it ended, he was appointed, almost by 
acclamation, the first Secre- 
tary-General of the new 
organisation called F.A.O.— 
Food and- Agsiculture 
Organisation—an early child 
of the new United Nations. 
In this post he worked 
enthusiastically. But it is an 
open secret that the achieve-— 
ment fell far short of his 
hopes. He had dreamed 
that, cut of F.A.O., a new 
executive body, the World 
Food Board, would arise, 
taking over all food sur-— 
pluses and coping with want — 
on a global scale. The in- 
roads that this represents — 
on existing States and their 
policies are obvious to see. 
But Boyd-Orr was never 
easily deterred by difficul-— 
ties, or even very conscious 
of them. It was not a 
coincidence, but an echo 
from the traditional first” 
day of the Creation, which 
made him, when he received 
a peerage, select for the motto beneath his coat=— 
of-arms, “Let There be Bread.” 

Meantime, he practises what he preaches; and 
watches with unabated pleasure his flocks and 
herds as they grow, and his crops as they ripen. 
He subscribes with equal zeal to apparently con- 
flicting bodies, nationalist or internationalist. He 
is an advocate of views, some of which are of the 
extreme Right, and others of the extreme Left. He 
finds, as he leaves his 70s, and approaches his 
80s, life increasingly interesting, stimulating, and 
ever hopeful. He is, in fact, one of the overspill 
of great men from the Nineteenth into the 
Twentieth Century. 

In this pursuit of the thought, the spade ail 
the sword, he is now a philosopher, a farmer, and 
an advocate of World Government. He is also 
a bank director; of all the facts which he loves to 
marshal, financial facts amuse him most. Indeed, 
he represents Scotland, practical, sentimental 
visionary, self-contradicting, as well as any ma 
in his generation. If he could cut free from the 
“spiritual shyness which still surrounds im, 
could write a book which would range dikes 
gamut of Scotland between the wars; all t 
made it little, all that made it great. That | he 
not do. ‘He will become a legend. Bu 0 
the best part of our ait pike 
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- among them the eleven prize-winning entries. 


Free Ae) 


ages. 


distinguished and more business-like, 


ral—and for privileges. 


usually so embittering. 


No one, for instance, is going to begrudge Brian 
Kneale £750 for his slick sophisticated-magazine- 
illustration canvas of a Pony in the Snow, nor 
Geoffrey Banks the same amount for his street- 
scene witha tram, which might have been painted 
by any sensitive student learning from Sickert; 
no one is even going to begrudge Kenneth Rowell 
£100 for his Fish-Fetish of some men carrying a 

* fish like a bomb, in which every single formalisa- 
tion is a superficial copy of a Paris mannerism, 
nor Donald Hamilton Fraser his £100 for a pretty 
arrangement of rich lacquer colours, called but 
barely deriving from a Reclining Figure. Each 
of these artists deserves the chance of developing. 
It is only when one considers the artists who have 
been passed over, when one is forced to think in 
terms of a competition for survival, that one 
‘becomes angry. The exhibition as a whole is of a 
low standard, full of easy tricks—mock-cubist 
facets, bits and pieces of texture, photographic 
drawing, but here and there are works that sug- 
gest a searching seriousness quite lacking in the 


There are two sides to the whole question of 
these large public competitions which are becom- 
ing a feature of British artistic life. On one hand, 
we can only welcome the fact that a number of 
artists receive comparatively large sums of money 
' which enable them to buy materials, time and 

Opportunity to continue working more thoroughly. 
- On the other hand, there are profound disadvant- 
There are the attached publicity stunts 

which aggravate popular misunderstanding—read 
_ the reports on this exhibition in the Daily Express. 
_ There is the problem of selection. In the present 
chaos of esthetic values, the selection of the 

winners tends*to be the merely fashionable one, 
and this tendency is increased by the fact that the 

_ juries are nearly always chosen from the same 
fashionable’ circle. I am convinced that in this 
case no responsible painting master in any art 
school would agree with the awarding of the two 
first prizes. Fashion in art always seizes upon 
some inessential. But even if the juries were less 
there 
' would still be the more difficult problem. of 
whether ‘prizes should be given to achievement or 
promise. Should they be rewards, or should they 

’ be an aid to deserving talent, like scholarships? 
Then there is the effect of these competitions 

en artists themselves: the temptation to paint 

“outstanding” pictures so that they shall catch 

the eye of the jury as they are cafried past their 

chairs: the danger of the prize winners over- 
estimating their success, of the neglected becom- 
_ ing bitter, and of the most serious, disgusted by 
the whole Personality-ridden process, refusing to 
take part altogether. Of the dozen young painters 

I have written enthusiastically about during the 

last year, less than half are exhibiting here; the 

others presumably did not even bother to enter.- 

Behind all these arguments there is, I think, a 
plain truth. Competitions can obviously be stimu- 
lating affairs, and equally obviously it would be 
silly to suppose that juries can ever be infallible. 

But competitions should be for honour—which 

everybody in their senses knows may be epheme- 
They should not be for 
the bare means of living, for the bare opportunity 
ef being able to work at all. It is because the 
whole position of art in our life at the moment 
makes them this, that their implications are 


rize-winning entries referred to above. There 

_another painting of a quarry by Frederick Brill. 
It is not as successful.as the ones in the RBA. 
ich I mentioned last week. The geometric 


Entertainment 


The Morality rE Competition 


Tue Daily Express has organised a competition 
for young painters under thirty-five and offered 
£3,100 prize money. Out of the thousands sub- 
mitted, 250 pictures have been selected and are 
_ now on show at the New Burlington Galleries, 


cross imposed upon the structure of the rock face 
is too arbitrary; it belongs so slightly to the actual 
scene that its effect is like that of an optical illu- 
sion through a sheet of glass. But despite this, the 
painting has more guts and sensitivity in it than 
any other in the show. There are two canvases 
by Richard Platt; one of a helicopter, and the 
other, again, of a quarry. They are formalised 
works, but in them the artist has really struggled 
to communicate what he has discovered about a 
revolving blade and receding slabs of rock. There 
is Morley Bury’s ambitious attempt to paint a 
passenger’s view of a bus driver, including 
reflections in a window. The vivid green of the 
coach-work kills the white light of the road and 
sky outside, but it fails far more bravely than 
many other pictures succeed. The same is true 
of John Hart’s Midland Street Midday, in which 
the figures are seen silhouetted against an oil lamp 
sun breaking through the clouds. It has far more 
direct vision in it than Geoffrey Banks’ winning 
street scene—only it is less suave. There is also 
Peter Bradfield’s Roof Tops in Florence, R. W. 
Barrett’s Mother and Children, and Michael 
Fussell’s Fish-gutter: each of them an inde- 
pendent work. 

But finally, and in case I seem to be too hard 
on the selection committee, I would add that I 
think four of their prizes have been justly 
awarded: those to Edward Middleditch’s 
Chicken in a Flooded Stream (Middleditch having 
learnt a great deal from his somewhat chaotic 
weirs and paving stone still-lifes, is now going on 
to a new strength), to Dennis Williams’ beauti- 
fully constructed abstract round a skylon shape, 
to Inlander’s Italian landscape—though his 
smaller one is far better—and to Bratby’s still life. 

There is a retrospective exhibition of André 
Masson’s work from 1930 to 1955 at the Leicester 
Galleries. The earlier paintings show the influ- 
ence of cubism and surrealism, but recently, 
having learnt from Turner, Renoir, Monet and 
Eastern calligraphy, Masson has arrived at a 
vision truer to his own temperament. His later 
pictures of nudes bathing in sea spray, of small 


birds put up against a shot silk screen light, of 


branches drifted with blossom like snow, are full 
of charm and a fragile; elegant happiness. They 
are in the same class of art as Chelsea porcelain. 
Masson is a weak draftsman, as is proved when he 
is being tragic in his drawings of Spanish bulls. 
He has little sense of architectural space. When he 
paints a moon rising, it is only like a light seen 
through tissue paper. .-But he hasan impeccable 
sense of design and a connoisseur’s intelligence. 
: JoHN BERGER 


The Dark Not Dark 
Enough 


Wuar a ridiculous, badly written, ill-constructed 
play All’s Well That Ends Well is! So one comes 
away thinking from.a production that has mis- 
fired. Only piety keeps it in the repertoire, and 
that piety is surely misplaced. If Shakespeare 
were not still semi-sacred, and if every production 
of his plays didn’t borrow weight from the whole 
corpus, no audience of sensible people would 
solemnly tolerate such rubbish. And, indeed, if 
we can detach ourselves from the aura which sur- 
rounds “ Shakespeare,” it is the best laugh of the 
evening that thousands should assemble—and 
pay!—to pretend not to be bored by it. The 
story is taken from Boccaccio and, flicking over his 
pages inattentively on a long winter’s evening, 
one might raise a smile or two for the light tale 
of a rejected bride following her husband to the 
wars and taking the place of his mistress in his 
bed and so stealing what he had refused her on 
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their wedding night. But even so, one would 
surely turn to the next story, thinking this not 
one of Boccaccio’s best. 

The young Shakespeare was far from -improv- 
ing on the theme in his play. The first few scenes 
are tediously wearisome and dramatically un- 
necessary, while the process of unwinding the end 
is long, laboured and obvious. This is the appren- 
tice work, in brief, of an as yet unpractised hand; 
everything of any value in it is, with the economy 
of the true artist, used and better used in the 
poet’s later work. I am sorry that it should have 
fallen to Mr. Noel Willman to produce: I should 
like to have praised this highly intelligent actor’s 
first Stratford production. But a successful pro- 
duction of Alls Well would have somehow to 
spoof us into taking a kinder view of the play as 
a play. And this one didn’t. Personally, I think 
it is acceptable only as the lightest of light tales, 
impertinently lighthearted rather than solemn, 
rattling along with a certain uninhibited salacity, 
not dragging in a stately measure. And Miss 
Joyce Redman I should have thought just the 
actress to take this kind of Helena in her natural 
stride, which is one of bubble, vivacity and wit. 
But, since this was not the conception behind this 
production, she resorted instead to a singsong 
intoning of the verse which, besides making it 
difficult to hear her, completely cramped her 
style, though nothing could dim her charm and 
its appeal. 

Mr. Willman’s idea was evidently to see the 
play as an early adumbration of what the maturer 
Shakespeare was to develop in Measure for 
Measure—a perfectly arguable notion. But the 
argument was not followed through. Surely in 
that case all the “darker” elements should be 
exaggerated to the same point of the beastly as 
Edward Atienza’s horrible little dwarf clown: in- 
stead, in the general prettification of the sets and 
costumes, this stuck out like a malformed finger. 
Mr. Mariano Andreu’s cumbersome and literal 
sets are an unhappy return to the illustrational in 
theatrical design, and the Vandyckish costumes, 


The Navigator 
JULES ROY 


Translated by Mervyn Savill 


Jules Roy, hailed in France as the greatest 
airman-writer of the Second World War, 
.teveals the inward drama of active service 
in this tense and moving novel about a 
Free French Air Squadron in Britain in 
1944-45. “lt is the book of a man. 
What further praise is possible ?’’— 


ALBERT CAMUS, 8s. 6d. 


South-East Asia 


between 


Two Worlds 
TIBOR MENDE 


A first-hand report on the new nations, 
Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan. An original 
contribution on the Western attitude 
towards South-East Asia. ‘‘In my opinion 
the best book on this vital area,’’— 
K. M. PANIKKAR. 


“Under a strong arc-lamp we are shown 
the struggle against social and political 
deterioration in non-Communist Asia.”’ 
—NEW STATESMAN. 2Is. 
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they struck the spe 


not being set to play Bertram “black,” which on 
this reading might provide an interesting streak, 
is left with a prize young boor on his hands and 
could make nothing of him but a few cavalier 
bows. Parolles, too, in the hands of a natural 
romantic juvenile, comes out soft. A sardonic 
droll like Mr. Michael Hordern can do something 
real with the part: Mr. Keith Michell, naturally 
enough, gives us only a repertory performance of 
a funny boaster-coward. 

T. C. Worsley 


Performance and 
Personali ty 


Swat we deal with the politicians first? No 
doubt in normal times it is reasonable enough to 
see Mr. Butler and Mr. Gaitskell as the Butskell, 
one of those fabulous compound beasts of which 
the most famous specimen was the Chesterbelloc. 
But Budget periods and general elections are not 
normal times, especially when they more or less 
coincide, and at such times fission takes place in 
the creature and the back legs start squaring up, 
so to speak, to the front legs. Something like this 
we had on TV last week, when on successive 
evenings Mr. Robert Mackenzie questioned Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Gaitskell about Mr. Butler’s 
Budget. My task is to attempt to judge their 
appearances as television performances, nothing 
more. And yet performance is not exactly the 
word. Outside the drama, the feeling that the 
man in front of the cameras is performing is fatal 
in television. Performance there must be, but it 
must be the performance that conceals perform- 
ance, that seeks simply to put over a sense of per- 
sonality. In TV the viewer’s response to the 
man on the screen is the simplest of all responses, 
as simple and as naive as that to the man on the 


opposite seat in the railway carriage or to one’s 


next-door neighbour in a bar. It is, indeed, the 
scarcely registered thought we have on such occa- 
sions: Is he a nice chap? Do I feel at ease with 
him? 

Looked at in this way, Mr. Butler’s and Mr. 
Gaitskell’s appearances made an interesting con- 
trast, and the key to it lay in Mr. Robert 
Mackenzie’s attitude to each in turn. Mr. 
Mackenzie is an admirable interviewer, and he 
possesses the considerable advantage of having 
a very pleasant Canadian accent, which has the 
effect in such programmes of suggesting that he 
is not himself personally committed: he is the 
earnest inquirer from outside who is not emotion- 
ally involved but merely concerned in getting 
at the truth, Now Mr. Mackenzie called Mr. 
Butler “Sir.” Entirely proper, the correct way 
in which to address the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But if he called Mr. Gaitskell “ Sir” 
I didn’t notice it, and Mr. Gaitskell has, after all, 
been Chancellor. Therein lay the contrast. Mr. 
Butler was speaking de haut en bas. He was talk- 
ing down to us. If one hadn’t known who he was, 
how would one have typed him? As the head- 
master in avuncular mood exposing the nonsense 
of a clever six-former? A man, certainly, who 
is automatically addressed as “Sir.” Mr. Gait- 
skell, on the other hand, was as easy as could be; 
he didn’t condescend either to viewers or to Mr. 
Mackenzie; he was merely having a friendly con- 
versation with his distinguished interviewer. 

I record a purely subjective reaction, and since 
none of us react in quite the same way to any 
one human being it merely shows how risky it is 
to attempt an estimate of the political effects of 
television. There are those who respond to 
authority: so far as TV is concerned, Mr. Butler 
will be their man. Yet we are bound, I think, 
as a beginning at least, to assess TV performances 
in this way. There was another instance last 
week: we watched the fiftieth edition of Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? It has been running for 
more than two years and its consequences have 
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to identify and date a number « 
before them. Why is it so popular? 

It has, of course, some commanding perso: 
tics in it. The chairman, Dr. Glyn Daniel, i 
exceedingly smooth operator who conducts — 
programme at a level of fairly civilised light e 
tertainment; I must say I find his manner very 
agreeable. Then it has Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
and, very often, Professor Bodkin. These are the 
“stars.” Myself, I react rather badly against 
thern; I find their by-play excessive; in fact, 
sportive dons are not my favourite dons. This 
is obviously not the popular reaction. There is. 
of course, the very real interest the programme 
has in giving us a glimpse of other people talking 
“shop,” and other people’s shop is always 
fascinating. Yet the secret of its success seems to 
me to lie in what I can only call the cult of the 
“boffin.” The cult of the “ boffin” is a product 
of the war. It registers a state of amazement, or,” 
rather, of two amazements existing simultan- 
eously. ‘The first is a very ancient one: it is the 
wonder of Goldsmith’s peasants “that one small 
head could carry all he knew,” except that what 
is carried is knowledge of an utterly outlandish 
kind, one might say even of a magical order. The > 
other amazement is that the possessor of this small 
head is a human being like everyone else who 
behaves, apart from his central mystery, like 
everyone else. In Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? 
we see the boffins being human about their 
mystery. Its success depends upon the 
thoroughly naive reaction of viewers. It is, one 
can’t help feeling, a jolly good medium for show- 
offs. To be fair to it one must remember the 
more serious archeological programmes associated 
with it and with some of the members of its panel, 
Dr. Daniel and Sir Mortimer Wheeler in par-— 
ticular. ; 

In a way, it seems to me those taking part in 
this quiz programme tend to perform too much; 
what they’d be like if there were a studio audience 
doesn’t bear contemplation. To be oneself before 
the cameras, as I am sure Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Gaitskell were in their very different ways, is 
probably as difficult a feat as any. It was brought 
off—or appeared to be brought off—with con 
spicuous success the other evening by Mr. Orson 
Welles in the first of his six programmes, Orson 
Welles’s Sketch Book. He showed us some of 
his own drawings but essentially he merely 
talked, of his first appearance on any stage at 
the Dublin Gate, and of the difference between 
being an amateur and a professional. It was — 
delightful. The series should be a real scoop for 
the’ B.B.C. i: 
WILLIAM SALTER ~ 


Duel of Conscience 


“The Prisoner,” at the Plaza _ a 
“ The Constant Husband,” at the Lenden 
Pavilion we 
“ Sawdust and Tinsel” and “ Picasso,” at 
the Academy “4 


A serious British film is a rarity, and for the 
first ten minutes of The Prisoner I couldn’t keep 
back the feeling, this won’t last. To begin with, 
there had been a slight misunderstanding. In 
cardinal’s robes Mr. Guinness was celebrating 
High Mass, and one is so used to Mr. Guinness. 
in a variety of robes or roles that, with police 
the door and honest Jack Hawkins behind 
pillar (looking for all the world, though, lik 
ucket-of-leave man), it seemed certain that 
moment solemnity would break. But it didn’t; 
no wry dénouement here. With the service co: 
cluded Mr. Guinness proceeded out, was arres 
at the door, confronted by Mr. Hawkins, a 
already the interlocking of prisoner and _ 
rogator in some behind-the-curtain Ute 


4 nes 
begun. . sae ta: 


wn, too, of the taut, serious struggle ahead. 
lema-goer were quickly disposed of. The Car- 


tioned, mentally tortured, and we must face the 
long, but always tense and affrighting, drama of 
| his “confession.” He has been a_ popular 
_ Resistance leader and is now an enemy of the 
_ State. 
his inquisitor—Mr. Hawkins (you must admit this 
is off his allotted territory!)—is subtle, cruel, 
intimate, and over-concerned with conscience. 
In the Cardinal he has a hard man to bend; 
but therein lies the desired weakness. After 
weeks and months of sleeplessness, dazzle, re- 
iterated probings, suggestions, the plunge into 
_ darkness and nightmare, a weak point is found. 
' The prisoner is confronted with his mother, 
_ apparently dead; he shows rather less grief than 
might be expected, and, when told that she lives 
_ but is anzsthetised and doomed for the labora- 
tories, his secret comes out. He has never loved 
her, for good enough reason; and then, bit by bit, 
- comes the real discovery that his love of God is 
a mask for ambition. The trial is at once staged; 
in a new-found humility the Cardinal “con- 
fesses” to anything; and then his interrogator 
finds that he himself, by the very devotion of his 
method, has become infected with pity and love. 
This is a nice, necessary reversal, even if we feel 
—as we may with any contemporary drama so 
weighted—that the end is the least satisfactory part. 
But how better, than with the torturer tortured and 
_ the dignitary freed to a new penance, could it 
end? I have no complaints on this score myself; 
and I wish that in the matter of ends others—Mr. 
Asquith in Young Lovers and Mr. Graham 
_ Greene on several occasions—had shown as much 
integrity. The Prisoner remains true to its lights; 
and as films go—and British films in particular— 
_ those lights are as welcome as they are rare. The 
_ only other character of importance in this duel 
of wills and consciences is the warder, grave- 
digger-from-Hamlet type, excellently played by 
Mr. Wilfrid Lawson. I’ve no doubt the play is 
ai least as good as the film; but in the matter of 
_ film presentation, a young stage director, Mr. 
_ Peter Glenville, has begun very well indeed. 
_ Asecond praiseworthy British effort in the same 
_ week? It may sound unlikely, but here it is. 
Mr. Gilliat’s The Constant Husband is the kind 
of film we do best—if we’d ever do it. This is the 
i lighthearted revelation of a bigamist, who wakes 
up in weirdest Wales with a lost memory, and in 
trying to find out who he is discovers as many 
wives as there are days of the week. Mr. Rex 
Harrison plays the rewarding part of this hunted 
polygamist, and his air of quizzical dissipation is 
well matched by an inventive script and moments 
of pure pleasure. Mr. Harrison’s discovery of a 
cloakroom ticket for a trunk, his raising of the 
lid to find a military uniform with many decora- 
tions, and below it a naval uniform as gloriously 
dignified, is but one of many progressive joys. 
This is certainly our best fling since Genevieve; 
but those who refer back to Kind Hearts and 
Coronets must be thinking more of what Mr. 
illiat owes to that masterpiece and less of com- 
parative merits. 
In the Academy programme there is a Swedish 
circus film, remarkable as so many Swedish films 
seem to be for fine photography, low loves, 
ints of nakedness, heat-wave frenzies in the 
mind—all rather harking back to Ufa. Sawdust 
and Tinsel isn’t my kind of film; but in the 
same programme is Luciano Emmer’s Picasso, 
hich adds notably to the screen interpretation of a 
ouple of years ago by Paul Haeserts, especially 
in its understanding of a tortured sensibility. 
Perhaps Emmer underestimates the mischief also 
at work. But here is a devoted, penetrating, lucid 
presentation of the Master in his various periods; 
ad finally, and nobly, in the great War and Peace 
hed on a chapel wall as briskly as an impres- 
in a music-hall. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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The state of 
the parties 


ON THE EVE OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Often the best view of a political organization can be had from out- 


side it, and so Picture Post has invited Wilfred Fienburgh, Labour 
member for North Islington, to write about the Conservatives, and 
Ted Leather, Tory member for North Somerset, to discuss Labour. 
The articles provide an interesting preview of the kind of accusa- 
tions parliamentary candidates will be making about their opposite 
numbers during the coming weeks. 
You can read them in this week’s issue of Picture Post. 


There’s more to see... more to read... more to talk about. . . in 
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Correspondence ~ 


THE UNREPORTED STRIKE 


S1r,—It seems to me that you have missed the 
point about the newspaper strike and the consider- 
able issues concerning free discussion which were 
raised by it. You claim that the absence of news- 
papers was received by the public with “ cynicism ” 
and “a shrug of the shoulders.” So far at least: 
there is no proof of this claim. No statistics are 
available to prove how the public really felt. The 
general increase in newspaper sales over recent years 
tends to back the opposite conclusion. And if news- 
papers now recover their pre-strike sales, are we 
to conclude that the whole of your case falls to 
the ground? 


No doubt the popular newspapers commit many 
Most of them at one time or 


crimes and follies. 
another have offended grievously against the rights 
of privacy and in recent years Fleet Street has en- 
gaged in a miserable competition in the arts of 
pornography. However, I would have thought that 
one. of the most interesting aspects of the strike 
was that it proved the indispensable value of the 
popular newspapers despite all their shortcomings. 
Indeed, you yourself seem to prove this case in 
another part of your article. For you: say: “Less 
is revealed about newspapers than about other in- 
dustries, because it is usually through newspapers 
that we know what is wrong with the others.” 


Surely it is true that it is from the newspapers 


that we learn what is wrong with our various indus- 
tries more than from any other medium. The same 
applies to almost every field of our national life. 
Despite the tendency towards monopoly control by 
the national newspapers, despite their triviality, and 
despite all their other defects, it remains true that 
without them it is scarcely possible for any effective 
protest to be made against wrongdoing. It is now 
abundantly plain that no such protest is ever likely 
to be effective through the news purveyed on the 
B.B.C. And, as you yourselves noted in a previous 
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_ papers as ities Maitheie Guardian. — “Absence of 


~ competition among newspapers produces. an anemia 


- in those that still exist. Is there anyone who honestly 
believes that the political affairs of the nation are 


more knowledgeably debated when the popular press 
is suppressed? Even the titbits and distortions which 
get through the sieve are better than no knowledge 
at all about the events behind the scenes. The real 
profiteers in the absence of newspapers would be 
those in authority—governments, bureaucrats, judges 
and juries—who would be doing their work in the 
dark. It really would be paradoxical if the news- 
paper strike had proved that the long battle to make 
these persons work in the open had been vain. 

An example of the mistaken verdict which it seems 
you have passed is provided by your comment on 
the strike itself. You call it ““The Unreported 
Strike” and question how much the public may be 
allowed to know about the affairs of the newspaper 
industry even now when the veil has been lifted for 
a moment. No one can dispute the judgment that 
the newspapers have been much too cowardly in 
discussing their own affairs. But the facts speak 
for themselves. While many newspapers main- 
tained their tradition of cowardice, others spoke out 
with commendable bravery. For instance, the Daily 
Telegraph reported the issues involved in the strike 
in the utmost detail and many others printed more 
than you prophesied was likely. The public learnt 
more about the strike from the newspapers on the 
day they restarted publication than ever they could 
have discovered from listening to the B.B.C. 

A multitude of reforms are required in the British 
press to make it something of which every journalist 
can be proud. Journalists ought to be outspoken in 
demanding these reforms, and newspapers which 
seek to maintain decent standards should be much 
more courageous in attacking the methods which 
degrade the profession. But certainly the worst way 
to go about this task is to pretend that democracy 
can be sustained without the printed word. The 
death or suppression of almost. any newspaper is 
not something to be accepted with a shrug of the 
shoulders by anyone who believes in freedom. The 
suppression of a large number of newspapers is a 
matter of the utmost seriousness. I don’t know the 
‘solution to the problem. But there is a real danger 
that the strike situation may be repeated, and if 
freedom is to be preserved a solution must be found. 

MICHAEL Foot 


THE “DAILY WORKER ” 


Smr,—Referring to Mr. Malcolm MacEwen’s 
spiteful letter in your issue of April 16, as far as the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association is concerned it 
should be clearly understood that the action of the 
London Typographical Society to which reference 
is made was without the prior-knowledge or the 
subsequent approval of the N.P.A.° 

The Daily Worker, although not a member of this 
Association, enjoys a good many of the facilities for 
which its members contribute very substantially. 


| It uses the N.P.A. special newspaper trains; it shares 


in joint transport arrangements organised through the 
Association, and it receives a service of information 
on matters of common interest. The Daily Worker 
also obtains certain other essential newspaper services 
for payments very much less than those made by 
N.P.A. members. 

Mr. Malcolm MacEwen suggests that the Daily 
Worker has survived despite its being denied normal 
facilities given to other newspapers. The truth prob- 
ably is that it has survived because of being granted 
them without the corresponding financial liabilitics 
borne by N.P.A. members. 

The Newspaper Proprietors” 

Association Ltd. 


BERNARD ALTON 
Secretary 


FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA 


Smr,—Your Correspondent’s article on French 
| North Africa i is, aS you say, readable. I doubt, how- 
ever, from my own observation whether it gives a 
balanced or a fair picture. It is true that at one end 
of the scale there are French colons whose policy is 
a simple one of repression. They are the men of 


medionnt fac obscurantist de Pt 3 
liberal Frenchmen as” intensely as_ they 
colons. * 
It is true that the. ‘ab population of North | 
has swollen enormously in the last ten years, 
that has brought new problems. But is it a repro 
to the French that by sanitation, hygiene, medicin 
and a general improvement in living standards hel 
have made it possible for Arabs to live longer? 
It is true that there are, in Casablanca, speculate rs 
and slums of a most repulsive kind. But did your 
Correspondent go inland, and meet the Civil Admini- 
strators and Officers Afaires Indigénes who have 
made such great contributions to progress in 
Morocco? Did he see the barrages, the former waste- 
lands now irrigated and made fertile, the drained 
swamps, the hospitals, the schools (boycotted by the 
Istiqlal), the new housing estates? 
Those are contributions made by enlightened 
Frenchmen to the prosperity of North Africa, and are 
the justification of their presence, I do not think the 
time is far distant when the Labour Movement will 
recognise that to oppose colonialism need not mean 
that one must support reactionary nationalism; and 
that the way to true aid for undeveloped territories 
lies not in the expulsion of their developers but 
rather in functional co-operation as partners between 
former colonial Powers and former colonial peoples. 
House of Commons. Maurice EDELMAN ~ 


BILLY GRAHAM 


Sir;—Mr. J. B. Priestley in his article “ Thoughts 
in the Wilderness” is trying to explain the astonish- 
ing success of Billy Graham, and dismisses it in the 
end as just a show which does no great harm and 
no great good. 

Many Christian people for a number of years 
who have been concerned for the moral decline 
of this country have been praying for just such a 
spiritual awakening as we are now seeing through 
the Billy Graham Campaigns. The amount of 
prayer that has been at the back of this great crusade 
is quite amazing, and if we believe that God answers 
prayer, then here is His answer in the many lives 
that have been completely changed. Dr. Graham, 
of course, is an orator, but the power of his message © 


is the result of much prayer backing on the part 
of Christians all over the world. 4 
As regards the set-up and the elaborately planned 
and organised publicity which make it all rather 
showy, isn’t it about time that Christians showed 
the world that religion is up to date, and not old- 
fashioned and behind the times as some people say? 
Why should a Campaign like this be lukewarm 
in its organisation? Even in matters of sport or 
politics people are not attracted if a thing is done 
in a half-hearted fashion. In this case they may 
perhaps be attracted by the show, but. they hearg 
the Gospel preached in power and they are set 
thinking. ~ 2 
Mr. Priestley says he does not believe that people 
are hungering for religion, but I believe that people 
are hungry these days. They realise that their 
security does not lie in the things of this world 
with all its uncertainties and dangers, and many 
are ‘searching consciously or unconsciously for a firm 
foundation for their lives. This Billy Graham is 
giving them in the Gospel of er Sarees Sa 
34 Church Lane, ; <4 
x tapes 20. 
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will fail to do so again this year. = 

The main reason for the short-lived appearance © 
success that Billy Graham’s campaigns achieve is 
the co-operation he secures from all the churches 
except the Roman Catholic. Earlier evangelists 
lacked this asset, being individualistic or sectarian in 
their appeal. Graham, however, came as a heaven- - 
sent saviour of Anglican and Nonconformist clergy 
desperate for larger congregations. Stirred by his 
promises, they have acted as booking agents for his 
meetings. Night after night they have provided 
parties from their congregations and Sunday schools, 
the same people often attending more or less regu- 
larly. London clergy were disappointed when werth- 
while permanent results failed to materialise from 
such efforts. Before long their Scottish brethren will 
quietly echo their complaints. 

Without all this essential support, Harringay and 
Kelvin Hall would have been nine-tenths empty 
every evening. With it, a temporary show of success 
is secured which acts as a smoke screen hiding the 
real failure of every Billy Graham Crusade. 

P. Victor Morris, 

National Secular Society, Secretary. 
41 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—I would like to register a protest against the 
journalistic pretence of a reassessment of D. H. 
Lawrence in your issue for April 23. It may, 
perhaps, seem impertinent to take Mr. Muggeridge 
to task for his style, but I presume that more than 
one reader must have boggled at the nonsequiturs 
of thought and the flashy journalese (“like walking 
over a spring-time meadow with a pretty girl... ”, 
“salvation through fornication” and so on) which 
characterise it. These, together with the usual quick 
transitions back and forth between the man and his 
books—a sure way of avoiding any assessment by 
objective literary criteria—only develop, of course, 
a basic theme which in itself is a mere assertion. 

I doubt myself whether “most discerning readers 
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failed to contribute to this end a year ago, and he — 
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would agree” that Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers ign 
his best book. But Mr. Muggeridge is so keen on the 


idea’ that, after Sons and Lovers, he can only see 
Lawrence’s development as a progressive deteriora- 
tion. He then goes through the motions we have 
come to expect (sex-obsession, snobbery and personal 
denigration) to convince us of the fact. Having done 
this at great length, he trots out the “ genius ” at the 
end—again sticking to the acknowledged formula. 
His “but” (vide Mr, Aldington) is such a large one, 
the genius cannot appear other than totally ineffec- 
tual. Furthermore, one does not doubt that the 


political stock-response encouraged by “like the 


Nazis ” and the Mein Kampf reference will have safely 
insulated the gullible against taking Lawrence 
seriously. , 

Together with Mr. Muggeridge’s journalese go his 
easy generalities. One wonders if it is plain insen- 
sibility or simply ignorance that will persist in seeing 
Lawrence’s work as merely variations on “his own 
exclusive story” from Sons and Lovers onwards. 
Mr. Muggeridge’s generalisation blinds him to the 
kind of objectivity which comes into Lawrence’s 
work with those two great books The Rainbow and 
The Lost Girl and which is present in St. Mawr. 
In all these significant works Lawrence deals, 
not with “his own exclusive story” but the prob- 
lems of his time as they affect a woman. The 
generalisation of “obsession with sex” again is too 
easy. Sex in the novels is merely the touchstone for 
the completeness of “the whole man alive.’ As 
for “imagined ecstacies of the flesh,” I should have 
thought that Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious, 
Fantasia of the Unconscious, and Phenix contained 
enough warning about “ecstacy ” to make it perfectly 
clear that that wasn’t what Lawrence was talk- 
ing about. But Mr. Muggeridge feels Lawrence’s 
sentences as “a phosphorescent glow.” As for class, 
if Mr. Muggeridge knew his Daughters of the Vicar, 
he would perhaps hesitate to print such simplifica- 
tions of Lawrence’s point of view. 

I am sorry for Mr. Muggeridge if he finds the 
scene he instances from Lady Chatterley’s Lover to 
be unequalled “as farce.” But the editor of Punch 
will, no doubt, have his joke. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Sir,—The judgment that Sons and Lovers is Law- 
rence’s best book is, coming from a serious critic, 
astounding. Who are Mr. Muggeridge’s “ discerning 
readers,’ one wonders? recently spent four years 
at Cambridge and met many readers who struck me 
as discerning, both graduates and undergraduates. 
Most of them had read Lawrence, with varying 
reactions, but not once did I come across the 
suggestion that this is his bet book, or even among 
his best three. It is too personal and too vaguely 
constructed to be a really great novel. In The Rain- 
bow Lawrence found a new objectivity and a power 
of construction on a huge scale that suggests com- 
parison with Tolstoy; in Women in Love he com- 
pleted his escape from the bounds of “realism” in 
the narrow sense and explored worlds previously 
untouched in literature with characteristic fearlessness 
and honesty. 

Lawrence’s reasons for rejecting the “common 
people” are made clear in many novels, but par- 
ticularly so in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Mellors is 
presented throughout as an exceptional case for the 
same reasons—there is no question of snobbishness. 
Lawrence was at least equally critical of the upper 
and middle classes. He had the courage to put him- 
self outside contemporary civilisation and hence. he 
was able to condemn it utterly, yet from a strongly 
positive viewpoint. Here lies his superiority as a 
modern moralist to T. S. Eliot—so much a part of 
that civilisation that he can only bewail its fall. 

There is something peculiarly distasteful in Mr, 
Muggeridge’s sniggerings at Lawrence’s attitude to 
sex. He is so ludicrously out of his depth. Is 
smoking-room reaction really a sound or relevant 
criterion? He ‘sees one of the most beautiful love 
scenes in literature as farce. Nothing is easier to 
sneer at than complete frankness, for we are all a little 
afraid of it. 

Rosin P. Woop 

Caldicott School, 

Farnham Royal, Bucks. 


7 r . IV’ 
curiously rence’s obsession with 
For surely class consciousness, as demonstr. 
the works of Galsworthy, Bennett, and Wells, wa 
dominant motif in the pattern of the Edwardian 2 
Lawrence’s class consciousness caused him to trar 
pose the characters of The White Peacock to an upp 
middle-class background from the lower middle-clz 
environment to which they belonged, but he did 
repeat the error in Sons and Lovers, which— 
appears in the Aldington and Moore biographies- 
was remarkably faithful to autobiographical fact. — 

If Mr. Muggeridge seriously supposes that nobod 
outside the schoolboy stories of Mr, Frank Richaré 
called their mothers “ mater,” he might refer to con 
temporary volumes of the periodical he himself noy 
edits; alternatively he will find that Arnold Bennet 
in his Journals habitually called his mother “ Mater” 
or “the Mater.” Only under protest and at Clara’ 
particular request does Paul Morel wear evening dres: 
to take her to the Nottingham theatre. Normally 
would have dressed in his Sunday suit for seats 
the “pit stalls”; he was venturing “above himself? 
in booking for the “dress circle.” be 

Though he recalls the sense of “ freshness ”—“9 
inward glow ”—derived from reading Lawrence ix 
youth, Mr. Muggeridge “in middle age” finds tha 
Paul Morel’s sex life “just cannot be taken seriously,” 
Is he not confessing that he has forgotten too muct 
of youthful emotion? The humourless egoism 0; 
youth always seems absurd in the light of mature cx. 
perience, but the combination of sensual passion witt 
sensitive fastidiousness is not uncommon in romantic 
young men, In his study of Ruskin, Mr. Peter Quen- 
nell remarks that “ Ruskin and the author of Sons anc 
Lovers often reveal an unexpected kinship,” anc 
Paul. Morel in his “test on Miriam” suffered similay 
frustration to Ruskin’s with “ his whelly inexperiencec 
bedfellow ” Effie Gray. Like Paul Morel, Lawrence 
found “sexual fulfiiment” with an experiencec 
married woman, and so escaped from the torment o 
frustration described in his carly poems. 


MaAtcotm ELWin — 
Vention, Georgeham, 
North Devon, 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Binns, commenting 
on. John Raymond’s brilliant article on Emineni 
Victorians, exposes Strachey’s “downright false- 
hood” that Cardinal Manning forgot and was glad 
to forget his dead wife. He mentions a locket of 
his wife’s hair which Manning gave to an “ ecclesi- 
astic” on his death bed, as proof of her continued 
remembrance. Mr. Binns is right in his assertion 
that Cardinal Manning remained. devoted to his 
wife’s memory. The point was brought out by Shane 
Leslie in his biography of the Cardinal, published 
some years after Eminent Victorians and which 
did much to correct the malicious distortion of 
Manning’s character contained in Purcell’s two- 
volume life which Strachey used as a source book. 
“The locket” is, however, a figment of Mr, Binns’ 
errant memory. In a contribution to The Times 
Literary Supplement of the 24th of March, 1921, on 
the publication of Shane Leslie’s book, Baron Von 
Hugel revealed a conversation with Cardinal 
Vaughan. “You know,” said Cardinal Vaughan, 
“what we all thought about the Cardinal and Mrs. 
Manning. Well this is what happened shortly before 
his death. I was by his bedside; he looked around to 
see that we were alone; he fumbled under his pillow 
for something; he drew out a battered little pocket 
book full of a woman’s fine handwriting. He said: 
‘For years you have been a son to me, Herbert; I 
know not to whom else to leave this—I leave it to 
you. Into this little book my dearest wife wrote 
her prayers and meditations. Not a day has passed. 
since her death, on which I have not prayed and 
meditated from this book. All the good I may 
have done, all the good I may have been, I owe to 
her. Take precious care of it.’ He ceased speaking 
and soon afterwards unconsciousness came on.” } 
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y How many people on average sce your copy? » 
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The nee Peale of this journal has grown apace, particularly in the past fifteen years, and is now 
well ahead of tixat of any comparable periodical in this country. As a result of this rapid growth 
I feel the need to be better informed about the likes and dislikes of our present readers as regards 
the features and general contents of the paper. We are certainly read by people of many types, 
classes and income groups all over the world, and if I were more closely familiar with your 
particular interests it would be most helpful to me in planning and deciding on what changes 
could be made im the paper with advantage. 


This questionnaire has therefore been prepared in the hope that a substantial number of our 
readers will givé us some information about who they are and what they like. If for any reason 
you prefer not to answer a question, just leave it blank. Similarly, if you prefer not to add your 
name apd address, we would rather have your information anonymously than not at all. 


Be “This double sheet 1s unnumbered and you can therefore cut it out without spoiling your paper. Simply fold and tuck where 
ig eee The address is already Bree, and no stamp ts necessary if posted in Britain. Readers overseas should use an envelope. 


_ PLEASE WRITE YOUR ANSWER UNDER EACH QUESTION 


Do you read The New Statesman and Nation every week? Your designation ? (Mr., Mrs., Miss, etc.) 


Married or single? 


Fe: Do you (a) buy it yourself, (b) receive it as a gift, (c) see it 
in library, club, common room or borrow it ? 


Your profession or occupation? 


- 2 : 4 
_ How long have you been a reader? ~ 3 Your age group? (Twenties, thirties, etc.) 


Your income group? (a) Under £500, (b) £500-£1,000, 
(c) £1,000-£2,000, (d) Over £2,000. 


"What are your favourite features or contributors? | Where do you live? (Name of town or county.) 
eee 1: 4, 
yeep ad 5. . Are you a university graduate? Undergraduate? 
Bs. “es Do you hold any office such as M.P., J.P., county or 
_ What features could you do withoutr town councillor, political. party or Trade Union official? 
i 4. x If so, which? See 
5 2S 5. eee 3 
5 tars 6 ee: Are you a company director? Are you a sharebolder in a 
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“What new ‘features would you su Bpest? 


public company? 


Px 


Do you support any political party? If so, which? 


Be 


To what religious denomination do you belong? 


How many children under sixteen have you? 


. i 5] 
Are you a motorist? \SEE OVER) 
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eat man who is dead was more a Steph 
poet; more a poet than a dramatist; in his 
years a vociferous, dogmatic old zealot, turn- 

moral creditors of the tat with rhymed 
Off his estate: 


Rodespierre, Lénine et les autres, Calvin, ils 
pont pas épuisé tous les trésors de la rage et de 
ahaine! — 
ey oliair e, Renan et Marx, pas cncore ils n’ont 
touché le fond de la bétise humaine! 


Beal, prophesy, castigation are not, however, 
ongenial to the intellectual Right, which likes 
nical prose, Byzantine verse, the unanswerable 
d impregnable. Paul Claudel was not a man 
the Right in the sense that he loved the 
quo or desired a return’ to the ancien 
me. He had a powerful historical imagina- 
lit, not by any political theory, but by the 
acept of the Communion of Saints. He was 
sand this set him apart from other Catholic 
writers of our time—a Counter-reformation 
Satholic. Where many Catholic intellectuals 
bday try to recapture something of the largeness 
ad 1 generosity of the Medizval Church, to think 
d feel as if neither Reformation nor Counter- 
formation had happened, Claudel thought and 
t as a Catholic warrior, an old heretic-fighter, 
in not of the thirteenth but of the seventeenth 


eaks the prologue, and defines the rules, of 
pudel's most ambitious play, Le Soulier de 


The Spanish War of 1936-9 was, for Claudel, 
ily a great new chapter in the Counter- 
ormation. Where other Catholics—Mauriac, 
anos, Maritain—were troubled by the 
es of those who took “the Catholic side,” 
Jaudel preferred | to sing the glory of his own 
ide and the crimes of the other: 


Quarante secondes c'est trop! seeur Espagne, 
‘Saliite Espagne, tu as choisi! 


et pas une apostasie! - 


c: eading Aux Martyrs Espagnols and certain 
ner “political” poems, one might fancy that 
yx Claudel, as for so many others, history was 
y more than a grandiose game of cowboys- 
ad-Indians. But the passionate partisanship of 
e occasional poems, real as it is, is only a sur- 
ce, a result. The depth is in the historical 
logy, L’Otage, Le Pain Dur, Le Pere H umilicé; 
"the vast charade, Le Soulier de satin; in the 
scure myths Téte d’Or and La Ville and in 
at drama of spiritual economy L’Echange. 

he key to this literature is acceptance; not 
ssive resignation but joyful acceptance, despis- 
+ what is less than total. History is—as Léon 
y taught—the crucifixion, and the art of this 
itist was to make us conscious, through the 
ion, of the redemption also, in history 
certain chosen lives. The plays are full. 
| mockery and triumph, expressed in 
ant recurrent paradoxes of one whose - 
ion is di ded between two orders: of! 


1 and Ysé, Pensée and Otiag’ 
=e ee : 


' ty. By no accident, it is a Jesuit who ~ 


Onze évéques, seize mille prétres massacrés .. 


cries the priest Badilon, 
enfant et voila qu’on me la égorgée!” The 


1A 


—are Bediosd for each other, and to be 


“thwarted. This thwarting of predestined lovers 


is the “Beatrice” phenomenon which Dr. 
Ernest Beaumont has described*; the reference 


to Dante is less helpful than the connection, 


which Dr. Beaumont also makes, with l’amour 
courtois. These lovers are literally star-crossed, 
destined in the mysterious order of the universe 


_ to represent for each other the cross of salvation: 


Salut, grande Nuit de la Foi, infaillible Cité 
* astronomique! 

C’est la Nuit et non pas le brouillard qui est 
la patrie d’un Catholique! 

'The whole Ciaudelian drama takes place 
under this participating sky, serene and even 
smiling, over human suffering. There is a total 
absence of human pity in the famous words of 


the Moon to Prouhéze: 


Seur pourquoi pleures-tu? N’est-ce point ta 
nuit nuptiaie aujour@hui? Regarde le ciel et la 
terre illuminés! Et ou donc pensais-tu la 
passer avec Rodrigue ailleurs que sur la croix? 
-Prouhéze, of course, is saved and therefore, 
we are meant to feel, celestial. sympathy would 
be out of place. The weakness in this, and of 
much else in these plays, is that Claudel was not 
God. Claudel’s Moon sounds not like the voice 
of God, but like a demented Reverend Mother; 
it is a dramatic effect, but hardly what was 
intended. The absolutism of the priests, saints, 
Popes and heavenly bodies who appear in the 


“plays chills us, not by its theology, but by what 


it contains of ordinary human arrogance and a 


“certain gusto in taking extreme attitudes about 


suffering. “Dressing-up” and cruelty have 
long historic associations and there is a great 
deal of both in Le Soulier de satin. “Give a 
man a mask and he will tell you the truth,” 
said Wilde; “Give a man a mask and he will 


_ give you hell” is more applicable here. 


A seemingly cruel extremism rules also the 
most dramatic of Claudel’s works, L’Otage. 
This play is set in Napoleonic France; the Pope 


thas been kidnapped, then rescued, and is again 


in danger. Sygne de Codfontaine, a noble- 


“woman orphaned by the Revolution, is told by 


the priest Badilon that in order to save the Pope 
she must accept in marriage the cynical ex- 
revolutionary and murderer of her people, the 
prefect Turelure. Sygne assents, death in her 
soul, breaking faith with her cousin Georges de 
Cotfontaine, a Royalist officer, and bringing 
death on them both in the end. “Hélas!”, 


“je navais qu'un seul 


sacrifice demanded by Badilon has long 
embarrassed and annoyed Catholic critics. 
“Sacerdotal idolatry,” said Péguy, and that in 
effect is also the judgment of Dr. Joseph Chiari 
in his mew assessment of Claudel’s poetic 
dramat: “the priest’s arrogant dogmatism in 
compelling her to this most inhuman sacrifice 
appears to us as repellent and unacceptable on 


* The Theme of Beatrice in the Plays of Claudel. 

3y ERNEST BEAUMONT. Rockliff. 12s, 6d. 
ah. The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel. 

_ Camarr. Harvill Press. 15s. 
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One may share this 
and 1 yet consider that after all there 
may be more than one “Christian plane. is 
There is, I think, an element of symbolism in 
L’Otage, and this, if felt, makes Sygne’s sacri- 
fice more moving and less incomprehensible. 
When L’Otage appeared in 1909, the Papal 
policy of the Ralliement—the acceptance by 
French Catholics of the Republic—was nearly, 
twenty years old, but there were many French- 
men to whom the words of the Encyclical Inter 
multiplices sollicitudines still sounded not less’ 
outrageous than the words of the priest Badilon 
urging marriage with Turelure, le boucher de 93. 
tout couvert du sang des miens. There were 
many Frenchmen also who felt the Ralliement, 
to be a personal betrayal, as Georges de’ 
Cotifontaine felt the marriage of Sygne. Nor 
was this just an abstract historical situation;) 
Claudel himself was professionally involved.! 
Sygne wedded Turelure, homme du possible; 
and was not Paul Claudel to be Ambassador of, 
the Third Republic? These tensions, aggravated 
by the dramatist’s need of an extreme situation 
helped, I believe, to produce the fanatical a 
of L’Otage, the vertigo of the sublime: 


Les choses grandes et inouies, notre coeur 
est tel qwil ne peut y résister. 


The words of Sygne are true for Claudel 
himself, as a dramatist; the difficulty for his 
critics—a difficulty not overcome by Dr. Chiari 
or Dr. Beaumont—is to discriminate: to know, 
when it is relevant to discuss a situation literally 
in terms of Christian doctrine, and when one is 
in the realm of things that are irresistible,| 
simply because great and astonishing. The diffi- 
culty, we may suspect, existed also for the 
prophet-dramatist himself whenever he created 
characters who allowed themselves to sound like 
mouthpieces of God. 

Presumption, the central defect of Claudel’s 
work, is the product of a firm faith and an 
undisciplined power of projection. It is, there- 
fore, the besetting sin of the Christian dramatist. 
But the aberrancies of faith illuminate the 
imagination; confidence among mysteries and 
equanimity in the presence of suffering permit 
distinction of style. There is room to be great 
and room also to make a great fool of oneself; 
Claudel took advantage of both. 

Yet, it would be wrong to think of the 
dramatist’s faith as only stimulus or armour; it 
is the drama itself, it is history, it is human rela- 
tions. For Claudel, the significance of our lives 
is recorded by a vast system of double-entry, 
book-keeping, in the two orders of reality; the 
poet and historian attempt to reconstruct a 
section of the great accountancy. The drama 
itself, therefore, irrespective of any religious 
content, and simply as an expression of human 
interaction, is inescapably religious, in so far as 
it is faithful to life itself. The Biblical under- 
tones in Claudel’s writings belong to this total 
concept, tinged’ by presumption. Properly 
understood all history is Sacred History; what is 
true in all writing is Holy Scripture; the physical 


market is an expression of the Divine Economy. 


Comme Vor est le signe de la marchandise, la 
marchandise aussi est un signe, 

Du besoin qui lappelle, de effort qui la crée 

Et ce que tu nommes échange, je la nomme 
communion 
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That fishy millionaire, Thomas Pollock 


joyce Cary 


NOT HONOUR MORE 
“His finest achievement, the fruit of his 
maturity ...a masterpiece of sustained 
character-drawing ” ELSPETH HUXLEY (Time 


& Tide). 12/6 


John Masters 


COROMANDEL! 


Every bit as exciting and colourful as his best 
seller Bhowani Junction. “A fast and vivid 
adventure” J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 12/6. 


Max Murray 


ROYAL BED FOR A CORPSE 


A Murray “corpse” novel is a household 


word among thriller addicts. Here is his ninth, 
every bit as exciting as the other eight. 10/6 


NEXT MONDAY 
Gladys Mitchell 


WATSON’S CHOICE 


A new Mrs. Bradley thriller, in which she 
lives up to her reputation as “ the best woman 
detective in fiction.” 10/6 


Leslie Brown 
EAGLES 


A book of exceptional interest, the result of 
many years spent in watching eagles in 
Scotland and in Africa. Illus, 18/- 


NOVELS OF 
TOMORROW 


Introducing this new series, Clemence Dane 
writes: “‘ Michael Joseph’s first science fiction 
venture was The Day of the Triffids. This was 
followed by The Kraken Wakes. These books 
were so successful that the firm plans to 
include the genre in its regular output.” 


1 THE YEAR OF THE COMET 
John Christopher 


2 THE BRIGHT PHOENIX 
Harold Mead 
[each 12/6] 


General Editor 


CLEMENCE 
DANE 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Nageoire, in L’Echange offers Louis Laine 
money in exchange for his wife; Louis accepts 
and proves to have bought his own death; as for 
the millionaire, he finds that he has bought, not 
Marthe, but his own soul. (Curiously, Dr. 
Chiari in his otherwise full summary of this play 
omits the essential transaction—which gives the 
play its titke—although he later quotes a relevant 
letter from Claudel.) The idea of money as a 
means by which the supernatural interpenetrates 
the natural order— eucharistic money ”-— 
belongs also to Léon Bloy, but in Bloy the debtor 
on earth is the creditor in Heaven, and a most 
vindictive creditor he is. In Claudel, the 
millionaire gets value for his money, even though 
it is not the value he expects. What the two 
writers, as writers, have in common is a self- 
coherent formula wherewith they can revive in 
‘us the unappeasable conviction that our actions 
are not less but more important than they seem. 

He prophesied in long irregular lines of 
exalted everyday speech; with élan unpredictably 
checked in mid-air by peasant shrewdness and 
mockery; sometimes with a word thrown 
accurately and cruelly, like a stone at a cat. Often 
enough the responses “ Biblical” and “ inspira- 
tion” seemed too complacently expected, but 
almost always—except in certain State odes and 
certain work of his extreme old age—a sting of 
precision, a whip-back in the line, would restore 
the sense of an identity amid so much conviction, 
a pillar in the cloud. So, with a shade of differ- 
ence, Prince Wronsky, the doomed Polish exile 
in Le Pére Humilté, thinks of Rome: 


Voila ce quest Rome pour moi, quelque 
chose de solennel et de sous-entendu, la majesté 
en silence de quelque chose ott nous sommes, 
qui n’est pas de nous et qui ne dépend pas de 
nous. 

Et lon sent que si lon 'rouvre les yeux, ce ne 
sera pas pour se voir emporté les pieds en lair 
par le tintamarre @une rue comme une eau de 
moulin, une furibonde et vaine bousculade de 

‘ morceaux coloriés qui sont les voitures et les 
passants fracassés contre les glaces des 
boutiques. 

Mais ce qui soffre au regard, cest une 
colonne de porphyre entourée d’une guirlande 
dor qui s’éléve parmi la fumée des sacrifices. 


’ To a Puritan, especially with sacrificial smoke 
in his eyes, the contrast between a vaine 
bousculade and a_ gold-garlanded porphyry 
column will seem less than perfect. But plays 
are not for Puritans; certainly not plays from that 
side of French Catholicism that looks towards 
Spain. 
Donat O’DONNELL 


The Ruins of Rome 


Stranger in Rome,-seeking abroad for Rome, 
“The peoples fable and the spoyle of all,” 
Confound it, man, the Goth has just gone home. 
Between these fountains or against this wall 
Th’ earth’s new giant brood, the American, 
Has had his thirty thousand lire broad; 
And animal kingdom’s promontory man 
(For so long thought an isthmus) has explored 
His hinterland. Yes, under such a sky, 
We need dark glasses to endure the day, 
And strength to crumble daylight Rome away. 
How literary are we, you and I? 
Can we build ruins, walk the seas today 
To old Atlantis in its new decay? 

DonaLp Davie 


‘ the smaller area of the West Highland S 


~ Love ane Anger | 
Edited by ‘FR 


West Highland Survey. 
Daruinc. Oxford. 30s. 


There are about two hundred and ei 
thousand people in the seven crofting coun 
of Scotland, some five thousand less than e 
three years ago, and that in spite of the fact t 
all the larger towns and villages have grown 


which leaves out the north-east, the Orkneys ¢ 
Shetlands, there were only 119, 000 in 1951, wl 
it was finished. There must be considerably | 
now. Do 119,000 people matter? We wouldi 
miss them out ‘of London. But then, we would 
miss 99 per cent. of the strangers in Oxford Stte 
whereas if we lived in Borvas or Achiltibuie j 
would miss them just terribly, if Chrissie’s T 
or Black Murdo were to leave the. township ai 
go south. 

The reason these few thousand people ¢ 
matter is because they constitute a civilisatio 
We. can, if we like, call it a sub-culture of + 
main west European civilisation, since the 
people buy the same tins and listen to many 


Britain. Without this civilisation of the 
Gaeltachd the world would be a slightly dif 
ent, perhaps a poorer place. At present, lil 
most small civilisations, it is in danger, pai 
from the blind forces of advertisement—bo 
straight capitalist and of State origin—which 
call progress, and partly through well-mean 
ignorance. This formidable, disconcerting 
accurate book should dispel most of the igt 
ance for those who are willing to learn from 
All cultures are a matter of secrets. 
aren’t supposed to be secrets, of course; f 
are only what everybody knows, except the oi 
who don’t. People from outside walk on 
secrets; the trap springs, the heart shuts. 
Fraser Darling is inside. j 


B 
¥ 
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Secrets and devilment 
In the shut heart of the Highlands, 
Laughter and devilment— 


He knows what’s up; he can point out, © 
justified anger, where things have gone wror 
and why; that is his duty as an anthropologi: 
But it is also his right as someone who has us¢ 
his own brains and his own muscles on # 
Highland problem with the Highland equipmer 
His fellow anthropologists on the Survey we 
mostly Gaelic-speaking Highlanders who kne 
the best and the worst of their fellows. For tl 
reader who wants to know something in gener 
about the Highlands, the long chapter on t) 
social situation is most valuable. It~explai: 
both the individualism and the underlyis 
possibilities of co-operation, fundamental in tl 
Highland culture as it used to be before tl 
impact of money, when there had to be a boai 
crew and, beyond that, enough young men 
make work go gaily and rhythmically at buil: 
ing a house or cutting peats or ploughing a hi! 


side. Being together to do a thing which w 


part of life, among scenery of incredible beauty- 
was that the same as the work for another 
profit that a man has to get paid for? Y 
nowadays there is the alternative in Lewis, sa 
of working a semi-automatic Hattersley loom 
oneself in a dark shed, with yarn that is give 
out by the Stornoway mills and must go back | 

them as cloth, and getting a pound a day for 

Is a man to miss two or three weeks of that, 

be cutting peats? Immediately he thinks 

terms of what his day is worth in money. Y 
he is bound to think about money and wheth 
it is better to be employed or to employ onese 
because of the insurance stamps which-are pa 
of a system that was designed for the va 


_ majority of the inhabitants of the British Isle 


who live in industrial conditions. 
I am glad that Fraser Darling ‘speaks r 
rae the fanatic fringe of the ‘ia th 


of factor- 
ll, he 
oor and difficult land, yet some 
yvorst depopulation has taken place from 
hich is relatively good, like Mull. Here 
of things have gone wrong, too many 
too few cattle, unchecked spread of 
, communications getting worse and 
unable to feel—as they do still in the 
atively barren Hebrides—that they are 
t for themselves. The whole crofting 
has broken down here, as it has in Islay, 
island with potentially good land, which 
be supplying early vegetables and fruit to 
w, if this could be organised against the 
erful and heavily capitalised organisation of 
places as Jersey, France and southern 
: 


et is not this a challenge and a chance for 
opulation? A chance for the new Crofting 
ission? There are small areas of possible 
here and there, and crofting agriculture 
d be developed so that in some places it 
even be genuinely self-supporting; though 
her occupation is usually needed which will 
in with crofting, at least for some members 
the family. The obvious one is forestry, and 
er Darling’s proposals, which seemed revolu- 
iry even a few years ago, are now almost 
ly accepted; though the Forestry Commis- 
till has to persuade the Treasury to allow 
to spend some money on woodland which 
iot be an entirely economic prospect, but 
be the means of keeping people in a town- 
as well as of improving the land. All that 
er Darling says about woodland is most 
ulating, and so is his discussion on swards 
cattle. But I cannot quite agree about the 
ffect of muir-burn. I went-straight out to 
t some of my own burning, where after 
to three years there is a nice growth of short 
er and ling; on the other hand, it is not 
grazed by sheep. 
[hat is the kind of book it is: a thorough 
ce of ecological research, backed by tables 
graphs, essential for anyone thinking about 
. Highlands: but at the same time so vivid 
tt one has to rush out to verify it on the spot 
- oneself. 
3 NAOMI MIiTCHISON 


F e e 
_ Poetic Remains 


e Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman. 
‘Edited by Tom Burns Haser. Oxford: 
- Minnesota University Press. 25s. 


Chree weeks after Stevenson died in Samoa— 
_ thirty years before he composed his own 
eral hymn—A. E. Housman published some 
ses on R.L.S. in the Academy. Housman’s 
y is shot through with Stevensonian echoes : 
1 this publication establishes a further link be- 
en these two accomplished minor poets, in 
bmmon misfortune over the treatment of their 


‘manuscripts both of published and unpub- 
ed work, which were sold after his wife’s death 
914. The bulk of them came into the hands of 
hicago magnate, F. S. Peabody, who re-bound 
of the notebooks whole and dismembered 


rs, taking a few sheets and binding them into 


ms in Scots, originally contained in one note- 
k, appeared at the 1949 sale of the Peabody 
ection as three different volumes, elaborately 
morocco, with each poem accompanied 
| transcript. These transcripts were 
mple mistakes—words left out, names, 
most of the mistakes were perpetuated 
Bibliophile Society of Boston printed 
hed poems in a limited edition; there 


ghter if 
Ss also, | 
f the land itself. It | 
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Thus one group of numbered | 


p of new errors when a general edi- 
in 19 a and a few more in the 
mor 1S 


1922. Perhaps the most 
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“DECISIVE 
BATTLES 


of the Western World 
by Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


(Vols, I-ll, 35/- net each) 


Michael Howard 


** A very impressive work indeed .. . 
he must be reckoned as one of this 
country’s major historians... . the 
battle chapters, with their mastery of 
the sources, their smoothly flowing 
narrative, their succinctness of expres- 
sion and their insight into the problems 
and the art of war are of an excellence 
it would be impertinent to praise . 

“part of the necessary studies of all 
intelligent men.”” (New Statesman) 


The Crecy War 


by Alfred H. Burne 
(3 plates, 18 maps, 30/- net) 
The Listener 


“Brilliant book . . . he is a pioneer. 
No soldier has previously written this 
Crecy. war... his lucidity and close 
reasoning time and time again make 
clear incidents which have been mud- 
dled by historians.”’ 


Ready today 


George 
Washington 


_ by Douglas Southall Freeman 


Vol. V—Victory with the Help of France 
Vol. VI—Patriot and President 
(37/6 net each) 
The final two volumes of Dr. Free- 
man’s monumental biography were 
~ completely revised by the author 
before his death. They carry the story 
ef Washington’s life from the spring 
of 1778 until the end of his first 
administration as President. 


Guide to the 
Planets 
by Patrick Moore 


(Fully illustrated, 2!/- net) 


Discovery 


‘After his excellent Guide to the 
Moon, he has produced an equally 
commendable Guide to the Planets 
... it provides a wealth of sound 
and quthentic information most skilfully 
and attractively presented.” 


North with the 
Spring 


by Edwin Way Teale 
(32 pages of photographs, 18/- net) 
The second impression of a book 


heavily over-subscribed last summer 
after an enthusiastic press. 


Time & Tide 


“A naturalist of wide knowledge 
and delicate sensibility, and his work 
‘has, in its very essence, something of 
spring’s joy and lightness with, at the 
same time, a solid basis of knowledge.”’ 


iy 
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Batrodden 
Andes 


C. GC. EGELER 
with T.DE BOOY 


An exhilarating account 
of climbing triumphs in 
the Cordillera Blanca, 
Peru—above ali the 
conquest of Huantsan 
(21,000 feet). “A 
story .. of an 
extraordinary feat.” 
— SIR EDMUND HILLARY. 
“As thrilling a story as ever came out of the 
mountains of the world.. . . Beautifully illus- 
trated.” —Manchester Evening News. 
With 32 photographs, 9 maps and sketches. 


The Measure cf My Days 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


An intimate personal story by an exceptionally 
gifted writer who has travelled widely and 
known many interesting and important people. 
““She has succeeded marvellously.””—Sphere. 
““A most remarkable book, brilliant, most 
moving.”—STORM JAMESON. 21/- 


The Story of South Africa 
LEO MARQUARD 


This excellent account of the growth of South 
Africa is the second volum2 in a new series 
devoted to the essential history of the separate 
countries of the Commonwealth and the world. 

With 11 plates and 7 maps. 15/- 


Divided We Stand 
A Study of Partition 
MICHAEL SHEEHY, 


“A young Southern Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic reviews partition afresh and tells his 
countrymen home truths that will shock them.” 
—Manchester Guardian. “ Stimulating in its 
sincerity and courage.”—Belfast Telegraph. 
“The most lucid and balanced discussion of 
this question which I have so far come across.” 
—ARLAND USSHER. Preface by Fohn 7. Horgan. 
10/6 


25/- 


Poetry and the Age 
RANDALL JARRELL, 


author of 
Pictures from an Institution 


“This is a delightful book. Mr Jarrell is 
Witty, perceptive, at ease with his subject 
[which] is modern poetry, mainly American, 
and the criticism of it. What is so refreshing is 
that he is not hidebound by current practice.” 
—JOHN WAIN: Spectator. 18/-. 


John Piper 
Paintings, drawings 
& theatre designs 1932-1954 


arranged & with an Introduction by 
S. JOHN WOODS 


This superb volume, lavishly illustrated, is the 
most comprehensive account of John Piper’s art 
to be published. Among the works reproduced 
are many which have never been exhibited in 
this country. With 255 half-tone plates, 11 in 


colour, 8 four-colour line-and-tone plates, an 
4 gns, 


aquaunt, and lithographs, 3 in colour. 
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extreme was the incorporation of Stevenson's pen- 


cilled comments on a poem into its printed text. 
Stevenson, though he had no high opinion of 
his poetic gift, was a most careful craftsman in 
verse, and was meticulous about the selection and 
presentation of his poems. He did not deserve 
to have his discarded juvenilia, his bosh shots, 
his try-outs, flung at the public in this unscholarly 
muddle. But it was a misfortune that he had 
done little to guard against, for he left no in- 
structions about posthumous publication, merely 
bequeathing manuscripts and royalties to his wife 
for her lifetime, and then to his stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne. He could not foresee that collectors 
would make a fool of him by turning his dis- 
carded scraps into marketable properties, nor that 
his stepsoz, by writing an approving foreword, 
would condone the shabby editing, or lack of 
editing, of such a volume as the 1918 New Poems. 
A. E. Housman was more wary. He bequeathed 
his notebooks and manuscripts to his brother 
Laurence: 
And I permit him but do not enjoin him to select 
from my verse manuscript writing, and to publish, 
any poems which appear to him to be completed 
and to be not inferior to the average of my pub- 
lished poems; and I direct him to destroy all other 
poems and fragments of verse. 
Laurence Housman exercised the permission to 
print further poems (in More Poems, and a further 
few in his Memoir of his brother) but in the cir- 
cumstances was only able partially to fulfil his 
brother’s injunction to destroy the rest. He tore 


‘out of the notebooks, and destroyed, pages con- 


taining nothing but “contraband” material, as 
Professor Haber aptly calls it, but preserved the 
pages with poems which had been published (to 
which the injunction therefore did not apply) even 
though these also contained “contraband.” If 
the contraband lines were on the same side as the 
legitimate, they were either cut out, or cancelled 
in ink or pencil; if they were on the reverse side 
of a page with legitimate material, they were made 
inaccessible by mounting the page on a new sheet. 
Inaccessible—but not invisible, because the writ- 


TWELFTH 
PHYSICIAN 


by Willa Gibbs 


(12/6 net) 


David Hughes 


“A sweeping and powerful book that puts her at | 
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pages; and certainly not, as A. E. Housman had- 
directed, destroyed. 

New “books”, in Professor Haber’s words, 
were made of all the sheets and sold in 1939; they 
were in due course presented by Mrs. Whittall, of 
Washington, to the Library of Congress. In 1945 
the Library sanctioned an investigation into the 
full resources of the collection and Professor 
Haber, as he puts it in his preface, “lived with the 
manuscripts during the summers of 1950, 1951, 
and 1952.” Manuscript sheets were unstuck, 
cancelled lines deciphered from under their 
erasures, the order of the notebooks dismembered 
by Laurence Housman laboriously reconstructed. 
This volume contains the first-fruits of Professor 
Haber’s long labours. His claim is that the 
reconstructed notebooks— 


contain many of the essential records, plus a wealth 
of minutiz equally important to the student of the 
poet’s way. These records increase our knowledge 
of Housman’s craftsmanship and at the same time 
enable us to correct several long-standing miscon- 
Deas ears of them planted by A. E. H. him- 
self. 


The net gains are 800 lines of verse previously 
unpublished—unpublished because neither the 
poet nor his brother thought them worth publish- 
ing; a new dating of many of the published 
poems, and a greater certainty about the order in 
which they were written (this is the point at which 
the misconceptions “planted by A. E. H.” are 
corrected); a comparison of a few finished poems 
with earlier drafts; and some heavy-handed com- 
ment by Professor Haber, of which this is a fair 
sample: 

' Among the fragments are occasionally found single 
lines or couplets that later were wrought into a 
poem engendered by the provocative idea in the 
fragment or by the language of it. 


And he notes Housman’s fondness for the word 
nitre, and his efforts to work it into the rhyme of 
a stanza with fighter. 

The whole publication, though, raises questions 
more weighty than Professor Haber’s sensibility: 
questions of literature and questions of ethics. 

First. Is there much point in serving up these 
scraps and discards with all the apparatus of 
scholarship? ‘There is no question of establishing 
a text here: and it is doubtful whether a process 
which may well be appropriate to a poet like 
Hopkins, who did not see his poems through the 
press, really adds to our understanding of 
Housman. Has a sledgehammer been used to 
crack a rather small nut? Or does the volume 
simply testify to the voraciousness of the academic 
machine which requires continually to be fed with 
the remains of writers? 

Second. Why did Laurence Housman not in 
fact destroy the rest of the unpublished material 
after he had made his choice for More Poems? 
“These notebooks I am under orders to destroy ” 


once and without question into the first rank of | is a phrase he used both in the introduction to 


historical novelists.”’ (Time & Tide) 


M. R. Ridley 
“A rich book, full of variety and power... a 
full-length portrait of Napoleon himself done 
with imaginative subtlety of insight.’’ (B.B.C.) 


Richard Edmonds 
“ Crowded, diverse and swift-moving in the best 
manner of the historical novel.’’ (The Sphere) 


John Davenport 
“ Revolutionary Paris is excitingly drawn, but the 
most powerful chapters are those dealing with 
the doctor’s exile in the penal settlement at 
Sinnamarie in Guiana... startlingly well done.” 
(The Observer) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


More Poems and in his Memoir, and he also de- 
clared in the Memoir, “I feel sure that my brother 
would not wish the workshop process by which he 
brought his verses to perfection to be exposed in 
detail.” Did he really believe that no one would 
ever look at the backs of the pages once they were 
out of his hands? Why did the Library of Con- 
gress sanction a procedure which went against the 
poet’s declared wishes, in allowing the “ contra- 
band” material to be published? Why, when it 
did come to publication, did Laurence Housman 
finally give his permission? “All legal objec- 
tions” as Professor Haber puts it, “have been 
withdrawn, in writing.” 

In the editing of their remains Stevenson has 
suffered from lack of academic standards, Hous- 
man from academic industry misplaced. The 
poet who left no instructions was served up with 
howlers: the poet who left precise instructions 
is haunted by a pedant working away on verses 
he had wished to be destroyed. Both would have 
writhed at the prospect of their scraps ever reach- 


ing the public eye; both, from their heavenly ” 


mansion, must have looked sadly on their next of 
kin. 
£ JANET ADAM SMITH 
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ing on the verso side showed through many of the _ 


Going to the Wars. By JoHNVERNEY. Col 
12s. 6d. 4 


Mr. Verney’s delightful, amusing and a 
account of his experiences as a temporary sole 
is, I predict, the beginning of. a re-orientation 
our attitude to the war. The heroes have ha 
long run, longer than last time. In print we hi 
still, ten years after, been flying with the Bade 
escaping with the Williamses, diving with t 
Youngs (while on the screen we are still sweat 
it. out with Air-Commedore Redgrave, 
mander Mills and that rather uncertain lie 
tenant, Bogarde) and even the most hard-boil 
among us have responded to their tales” 
courage. A reaction is inevitable, though it 
evidently to be different from last time. We ar 
inured to the violent protest—we should hard 
this time sympathise with a Goodbye To All T 
or an All Quiet on the Western Front. Even th 
intellectuals have accepted the Universe. Wey 
damned well had to. ~ 

The interest of Going to the Wars is, then, it 
tracing of such an acceptance by a young mai) 
who was himself the product of the earlier p 
tests (and himself is protesting every step). 
was afflicted with those twin neuroses which § 
strongly attacked the intelligent pre-war young 
a hatred of all authority and a sense of guilt ab 
his class. Many such young men came up again: 
it with a bump, when the war posed its tre 
concilable demands. Mr. Verney’s solution w. 
perfectly rational in the logic of irrationality. I 
anticipated the event by joining a Yeomanr 
regiment as a subaltern while we were still 
peace, thus testing himself out on ground of ht 
own choosing and, since submission was 
escapable, retaining at least the illusion of fre 
will. What distinguishes his book even above it) 
wit and its clever composition, is the hauntif 
presence behind his attitudes of these two drivin’ 
forces, never completely subdued, but finall 
harnessed. ‘3 

It is with the Yeomanry that his book opens, ii 
the middle of a vastly unreal mock battle in whi¢ 
the discomforts of not knowing what to do an 
not fitting in found some compensation in th 
comparing of himself with Nikolai Rostoff riding 
into his first action. —The comparison would o 
have bewildered, if it didn’t enrage, the fier 
major, Victor Bone, or the cheerful extrove: 
Fergie Deakin. That was the difference he way 
conscious of, and the discovery was that mor) 
men than he thought would have appreciated 1 
and that anyhow it didn’t matter so much if th 
didn’t. At the outbreak of war the regim 
moved to the Middle East, and rusted th 
unused for many months, living the remote, anti, 
quated life of a peace-time cavalry regiment h: 

a century away from the din in the desert nearby) 
And slowly the author is discovering his owi 
ability to get along with the boring triviality o 
army life and the well-developed if not alway 
sympathetic personalities of his brother officers 
Mr. Verney has an eye for character and a nic_ 
feeling for the anecdote. The closed circle of thi’ 
frustrating life is plotted with a tolerant irony. _ 

Doubtless the same forces—the wish to tes 
himself and the preference for voluntary sub 
mission—prompted the adventure which takes uy) 
the second half of his book. Oliver Bomfrey was 
a Member of Parliament who after several bree 
visits to the Middle East formed the outfit know 
as Bomfrey’s Boys, a group of irregulars 
premature Commandos. The operation fa: 
which the author trained was a landing i 
Sardinia to sabotage an airfield. The expeditio. 
was to have been submarine-borne, but off thy 
island the submarine broke down and afte: 
prowling perilously around returned its occupa 
to. base, from which they made a second and suc 
cessful attempt by parachute. The subse 
story—the reconnaissance of the. airfield 
attack, the flight, the capture—is itself p: 


VINCENT CRONIN 


Jn this enthralling account of the 
first impact of the West on the East, 
imagination and scholarship are won- 
derfully blended by beauty of writing.’ 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
This account of Matthew Ricci, a Jesuit 
who in 1583 set out to convert China 
to Christianity, is by the author of 
_ The Golden Honeycomb, of which the 
SPECTATOR said, ‘A new writer has 
5 arrived on the scene’. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


: Illustrated 18s, 

| The Dreyfus 
a Case 
q GUY CHAPMAN 


_ ‘What a remarkable story... 
exciting, very tragic, all the more 
4 exciting because of its deliberate under- 
statement... One simply cannot stop 
) reading it.’ ‘THE CRITICS’ (B.B.C.) 
}  ‘Anadmirable book. He guides us skil- 
§ fully through the mass of evidence. 
Amid all the maze of detail it is wonder- 
fully clear.’ SPHERE 

‘He tells the story admirably.’ 
D, TELEGRAPH 
‘Professor. Chapman does much to earn 
4 _our gratitude.’ NEW STATESMAN 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
4 Illustrated 255. 


‘The Nature of 


; _ Power 
2 _ LOUIS J. HALLE 


‘This important book will doubtless 
be much discussed It is the result of his 

search for basic guiding concepts [in 
__USS.foreign policy]. He concludes that 
nes as the West has not the means to bring 
~ about the destruction of Sovict power, 
_ American policy must be shaped so as to 


Aiea the continued existence of it.’ 
| THE times Weekly Review. — 185. 
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Selected from the Contents: 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF 
HAYDN’S HEAD 


After 145 years the skull of Franz Joseph 
Haydn ‘has been restored to his body. 


ROMANCE OF THE TROUT IN 
KENYA 


It is 50 years since the first consignment 
of ova was sent from Dumfries to British 
East Africa. 


THE STORY OF MULAI ISMAIL 
Fiercest and greatest of the Moroccan 
tyrants. 


_ THE CLUBS OF LONDON 


White’s, Boodle’s and Brook’s. 


A MEDICAL TRIP AMONG THE 
HUNTERS OF SARAWAK 


We agreed that perhaps there was 
something to be said for civilisation. 


THE AGE OF THE HELICOPTERS 


They will be as familiar as cars and 
lorries. 


Published To-day 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


A Memoir 


by J. B. MORTON 


J. B. Morton, “ Beachcomber” of 


The Daily Express, here sets out 
“to recapture Belloc as a man 
rather than as a writer”. His: 
memoir is, in fact, the record of 
a thirty years’ friendship—a life- 
like portrait of Belloc in all his 
- brilliance and with all his endear- 
ing eccentricities. 
Frontispiece 125. 6d. net 
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the story of the 


‘Desert Rats’ 


Take These Men 


One Man in 
his Time 
N. M. BORODIN 


** His autobiography is one of the best 
inside stories of life in the Soviet 
Union written for many a long year. 
It conveys more tangibly and powerfully 
the claustrophobia and underlying ten- 
sions of a totalitarian society than even 
the inspired fictions of a Koestler or an 
Orwell.” 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF (Spectator) 
Book Society recontmendation. 21s. 


Father’s Footsteps 


DAMON RUNYON Jnr. 


Damon Runyon’s only son delves into 
the past and, in drawing an intimate 
portrait of his famous father, reveals 
the tragic story of “‘ a house divided by 
a dark secret.” 


10s. 6d. 


Murder in 
France 
ALISTER KERSHAW 


Seven studies of murders committed in 
France between 1850 and 1940. 
“ An extremely exciting and stylish 
exploration of a territory quite: un- 
familiar to British readers.” 

—EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


Illustrated 15s. 


Practical 
Plant Protection 


E. HOLMES 


The author, who for many years has been 
concerned éxclusively with world wide 
practical plant protection as an aid to 
larger and better crop production, has 
written this book as a review of the best 
plant protection practices likely to be of 
use to the practical grower. 


Illustrated 15s. 
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not out of the ordinary as these things go. What 
differentiates Mr. Verney’s handling of it is the 


same honesty about himself which permeates his. 


whole book. He is enough on terms with him- 


self now not to falsify the feelings. The adven-. 


ture is not a hero’s incident, shying away from 
feeling with the familiar understatement. 
is action no longer in the hands of the men of 
action, but of the man of sensibility desperately 
preserving his private values in the middle of it 
and doing it largely by a happy exercise of the 
Comic Spirit. 
T. C. WorSLEY 


Naval Affairs 


The Sea Wolves: U-Boats at War. By 
WOLFGANG FRANK. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
21s. 

The Sea Heritage. By ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK 
Dreyer. Museum Press. 30s. 


It is difficult even after ten years to think dis- 


“ 


- 


a crime. The roots of total war are too complex 
and stretch too far into the past for us to be able 
‘to discern which side, in which war, took the first, 


the criminal step. 


A German account of the U-boat campaign can 


_thus hardly be expected to arouse much sym- 
This 


pathy here, but it should certainly be read with 
attention. Herr Frank was a Public Relations 
Officer on Admiral Doenitz’s staff. He knows his 
facts and figures and is skilful at-salting them with 
the right amount of colour and individual interest 
—the type of good war reportage, in fact, with 


_ which we have become very familiar. His work 


is refreshingly free of the morbid romanticism 
which makes so many German war books mildly 
revolting to read; but perhaps the German Navy 
was as a service less conscious than was the 
Wehrmacht of Parsifal and the Teutonic Knights 
brooding heavily in the background. The heroism 
of the U-boat crews and the skill of such aces as 


’ Prien, Schepke and Kretschmer is sketched with 
' convincing restraint; and the descriptions of indi- 


passionately about the German U-boat campaign... 


It was so horribly effective; it so nearly succeeded. . 


Thirteen and a half million tons were sunk—over 
2,500 ships, each with grisly loss of life, each re- 
ducing our slender margin of survival. From its 


origins in the First World War the British com-~- 


plained bitterly and naturally of this “cowardly” 


method of warfare. Yet the principle of waging’ 
war by assault against economic lifelines was one 


which this country adopted long before any of 
its rivals; announcing and enforcing, from the 
seventeenth century onward, a doctrine of 
belligerent rights and total blockade against which 
neutral and minor maritime powers protested in 
vain. Fear lent an unpleasantly hypocritical edge 
to our complaints. In fact, to sink a merchant 
ship without warning is no more abominable 
than to bomb a factory without warning, and the 
Nuremberg Court had the fairness to admit that 
the conduct of submarine warfare by Admiral 
Doenitz did not, even in Siegerrecht, constitute 
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vidual adventures, frequent and vivid as they are, 
do not interfere with the ably drawn outlines of 


‘the campaign: itself—its planning, its difficulties, 


its achievements and its ‘ultimate failure. 
Doenitz is the central figure: a dry, dedicated man 
carrying out his orders and not worrying about 
broader issues; a specialist, according to this 
account, hardly consulted inthe general planning 
of the war. In some ways his destiny was tragic. 
He knew that in his hands lay the vital weapon 
for the destruction of Germany’s enemies in the 
West; yet he found the rest of the higher com- 
mand indifferent and hostile. Hitler admitted his 
ignorance of naval affairs. Goering hugged_ his 
air-empire to himself—‘“Everything that flies 
belongs to me”—and grudged even the few air- 


. craft essential for reconnaissance. Even Doenitz’s 


-aircraft without 


| but not so Admiral Dreyer. 


chief, Raeder, and his staff were obsessed by out- 
moded ideas about the importance of capital ships 
and .the inadequacy of a guerre de course. “We 
don’t want to become a Navy of U-boats” they 
commented when Doenitz pleaded for expansion. 
It was very lucky for us that they did not. 

Our. own inter-service rivalries. were not dis- 
similar. If Goering grudged long-range aircraft 


| to search for convoys, our own Air Staff was 
| equally slow to detach machines from the bomb- 


ing of Germany to search for U-boats. Admiral 
Dreyer, then Chief of Naval Air Services, pointed 
out that if the sinkings were not stopped the 
bomber crews would be without food and their 
petrol. We were bombing 
Germany, he added grimly, with the lives of the 


| Merchant Navy. Eventually he got what he 


needed, and it was with swarms of radar-equipped 


t aircraft that the U-boats were driven from the 
| seas. 


Out of 1,150 submarines commissioned, 
781 were lost. This, one might. have thought, 
bore out Field-Marshal Montgomery’s forecast 
of command of the seas passing to air forces; 
“There is nothing 
new in people who have incomplete knowledge 
of Maritime War,” he comments, crushingly, 
“wishing to lay down the law on the subject to 
experienced naval officers.” 

Admiral Dreyer is certainly a very experienced 


_naval officer indeed. As a young seaman he 


trained on a barque-rigged man-of-war, and later 


_ he was brought up on the short-range ramming 
| tactics of the battle of Lissa. A brilliant gunnery- 


officer, he was one of Fisher’s ablest lieutenants 
during the days of revolutionary technical 
development which preceded the First World 
War. Then he commanded the Iron Duke at the 
Battle of Jutland; he assisted Jellicoe at the 
Admiralty in the first great anti-submarine cam- 
paign; and in the Second World War he came 
back from retirement not only to hold a series of 


| vital administrative posts but to command a con- 


voy at sea. His book, closely packed with detailed 
reminiscence and technical information, will be of 
great interest to specialists, but one cannot, alas, 
recommend it to a wider audience. Admiral 
Dreyer’s services to the State deserve more skilful, 
succinct and readable commemoration than he has 


himself given them. ; 
8 MICHAEL. Howarp 


Stalinism was a perversion, but—since we 
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Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, H 
tories, and Tragedies. A facsimile 
prepared by HELGE KOKERITZ. With 
Introduction by CHARLES TYLER PRou 
Oxford: Yale University Press, 84s. 


This is a most useful, as it is a remarka 
inexpensive, book. It reproduces, upon a t 
page reduced by approximately one-fifth, tt 
excellent Huth copy of the First Folio now i 
the possession of the Elizabethan Club at Yal 
Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, it is not quit 
true that the camera cannot lie. The technique 
employed, that of line photo offset, presents 
a tonal reproduction, but one which gives thi 
effect of the print’s having been disengaged fron 
its original ground and presented upon a new 
dead-white, surface. This makes for legibility. 
But it involves some process (not explained, but 
presumably manual) of removing from th 
facsimile “stains and show-through ” transmitted 
from the original; and this “has resulted ir 
minor discrepancies.” Thus if we look at the 
bottom right-hand corner of p. 887 (editors? 
pagination) we see blank paper, whereas a persot 
consulting the Huth Folio would be aware of 
a catch-word, “I.” But this failure in absolute 
fidelity—of which proper notice is given in “ 
the preface and an errata-sheet—will set no pit- 
falls for the scholar, and need certainly not maf 
the amateur’s pleasure in possessing this ace 
able recreation of the plays as Heminge an 
Condell presented them, “cur’d, and- perfect of 
their limbes; and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them.” . 

Yet that this, the-first cditors’, was a rash if 
noble boast will sufficiently appear from Pro- 
fessor Prouty’s introduction. In the Elizabethai 
printing-house a more or less casual process of 
proof-correcting went on side by side with the 
actual printing, and corrected and uncorrected 
sheets went indif-rently to the binder. So one 
copy of the Folio need by no means be identical 
with another, and we learn that “ultimately what 
is desired will be a collation of all extant copies.” 
Of these there are more than 200. But scholars, 
it seems, will-not much longer have to sacrifice 
long years of labour, and perhaps their eyesight, 
in the furthering of this gigantic task. Mr, 
Charlton Hinman “has perfected a mechanical 
device making it possible to compare copies in 
a fraction of the time required for collation by 
the unaided eye.” The uninitiated can imagine 
this device only vaguely as an affair of valves 
and circuits, flashing lights and, conceivably, an 
imperious electric bell—a sort of baby brother 
to Dopey, the electronic monster at Cadby Hall. 
There is something a shade portentous in the 
thought of it at worl, upon the unvalued book. 

J. I. M. Stewart 
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Straws Without Brick : 


Heretics and Renegades. By Isaac DeuTSCHER. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s, - =e 


Archzologists learn more from kitchen refuse or 
from flakes of stone than from great monuments; 
and the same is true of writers. Their large books 
are impersonal; they give themselves away in 
their occasional pieces. This principle works well 
with Mr. Deutscher. His books on Stalin and 
Trotsky seem monuments of impartiality as well 
as of learning. The present volume of reprinted 
journalism reveals more of the author himself, 
Mr. Deutscher is an unrepentant Marxist. What 
he means by this is that Communism was correct 
until 1932—which happens strangely enough to 
be the year when he was expelled from the party. 


using Marxist terms—a necessary one. It w 
an inevitable result of Russia’s economic bac 


wardness, especially in agriculture; and now thé 
Russia is no longer backward, it is unnecessz 
But this lands Mr. Deutscher in a heresy. If 
Stalinism, which he hates, was inevitable, then it 


rd 


1 alinism 
‘ it mus t end becaus 
this is.a heresy, too. Mr. 
ules those who say that there 
> been no Russian revolution if Lenin 
blown up in the sealed train. Why is 
iculous to claim that Stalinism could be 
going only so long as Stalin was alive? 
Deutscher is, of course, right in criticising 
including Professor Carr, who see in the 
revolution only a movement of ideas and 
neglect the profound social forces. He is 
right in criticising the ex-Communists 
© now:see in Communism only a love of power. 
Communists: do love power all the same. 
Soviet dictatorship, which was actually 
sd from the revolution, was not the inevit- 
utcome of social and political circumstances; 
| the inevitable outcome of Lenin’s theories 
personality.: It is the refusal to recognise 
, the attempt to remain a Leninist without 
ming a Stalinist, which hampers Mr. 
cher as an observer and a_ prophet. 
since Stalin’s death, Mr. Deutscher 
been the great protagonist of the “ Malen- 
view that Russia is on the march 
ds democracy; and this view was at once 
ed up by The Times, in its usual zest for 
sement. Of course Mr. Deutscher hedges 
ets. “The alternative is between a demo- 
tic evolution of Communism and some sort of 
military dictatorship.” This latter is called 
partism, on the basis of some hard-worked 
erroneous analogies. But Mr. Deutscher dis- 
as “highly improbable” any prolonged 
e into Stalinism. Why? Simply because 
is dead. 
e hard brick of Power is missing from Mr. 
tscher’s analysis. He observes straws and 
self provides the winds in which they are 
. This makes him a dangerous and mis-’ 
ling guide. Tyrannies do not “evolve” into 
nocracies; nor do skilled political operators 
their power to fall into the hands of pro- 
onal soldiers without political. experience. 
most usual thing is for tyrannies to endure. 
come to an end only with interna! dis- 
ation or defeat in foreign war. If Mr. 
cher could foretell the movements of stocks ' 
hares as confidently as he dogmatises about 
future of Soviet Russia, he would make a 
ne on the Stock Exchange. But the Stock 
hange, unlike political commentary, demands 
nowledge of real life. 


A. J. P. Taylor 


~ Out of Despair 


he Second Miracle. By PrtTER GREAVE. 
_ Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this remarkable book was, until 
ently, a leper. He was living fecklessly but 
: y in India when, at the age of twenty-eight, 
> observed a glowing patch on his forehead like 
he sinister “bright spot” of Leviticus. Once 
is fearful suspicions were confirmed, his one idea 
as to keep his freedom. For eight years he hid 
1a Calcutta slum till, in 1946, it became too dan- 
srous for his Hindu doctor to traverse the Mos- 
sector to give him the agonising, almost - 
ess weekly injections. His self-chosen free- 
m had become merely freedom to rot to death. 
_“first miracle” for Greave was being- 
return to England with the British. 
he had deliberately shunned. The second, . 
gives the book its title, was not so much. 
- cure through the new drug Diosone as the. 
} conversion that followed it. Return to 
d inevitably meant segregation with other 
all of whom had also contracted the disease 
‘East. After a nightmare drive through 
Sreen-Line country whose very ordinari- 
him feel far more of a branded out-) 
had ever felt in the 
found himself in a home run by’ 


Calcutta” 


thers. He is lazy, greedy and untidy yet 
usly courageous and capable of a furious 
enacity of purpose. In spite of all the torments 
of leprosy—the pain, the near-blindness, the sense 
of inner corruption—he responds instantly to any 
stimulus of beauty or oddity. Once he has lost 
the sense of being a trapped animal, he finds him- 
self happier as an acknowledged leper among other 
lepers than he has even been in his life. As in 
The Magic Mountain, these stricken men, 
“enthralled” in both senses of the word by their 
disease, find a peculiar satisfaction in their 
ritualised world. Moreover they are cared for by 
excellent and humane doctors and by nuns whose 
devotion, patience and inspired common sense in 
handling them are beyond praise. Mr. Greave’s 


portraits, both of the nuns and of his fellow lepers | 
‘ate both incisive and sympathetic. Best of all, 


perhaps, is the boastful ex-athlete, Brian, with 
whom the author, impelled to boast too, becomes 
involved in an endless war of ping-pong. These 
desperate matches between the two half-blind 
men, both battling for their self-esteem, are at 
once macabre and moving. Particularly good too 
is the author’s relation with the only one of the 
three novices who is having trouble with her 
vocation. In this handsome, quick-tempered girl, 
who has been something of a spoilt darling in the 
world, he senses an egoist like himself. With her 
he engages in a war of mutual exasperation. Yet, 
in the end, both conquer themselves—or are con- 
quered. The girl gets through the ordeal of 
novitiate and goes off to the long drudging years 
of work in Africa which is the Order’s prime 
concern. And the realisation of what she is now 
capable of facing contributes to Greave’s “second 
miracle.” 

Throughout the book, whose abrupt shifts from 
his present quiet life to his raw and violent 
memories of India emphasise his personal con- 
flict, we have gradually realised that a spiritual 


change is taking place in the writer. He has 


begun to see an inner meaning in his leprosy. 


Naturally he has prayed imperiously that the new | 


treatment will succeed. Yet, when he learns of 
his cure, he is filled not with gratitude but with 


dismay at the prospect of leaving his cosy world. | ' 


So dismayed that, for the first time since he 


arrived, he gets up early. Intruding accidentally | 
on the nuns at prayer he suddenly realises that | 


“in forty-odd years of living I have never 


attempted to live outside or beyond myself” and | a 
has a moment of vision as blinding as Pascal’s. | |f 
And in that “splintering of the heart by the spear | iz 


of Christ’s love” he learns at last “to accept and 
not to be afraid.” 


ANTONIA WHITE 


New Novels 


Coromandel! By JoHN Masters. 
_ Foseph. 12s. 6d. 
William Conrad. By Pierre BouLte. 
& Warburg. 10s. 6d. 


Stranger Come Home. 
SHIRER. Hale. 12s. 6d. 


How often reading a novel one has the feeling | 
-“T have been here before! ” 
Writing, the plot, the characters or the background | 


Something in the 


stirs a chord of memory: some masterpiece is 
casting its long shadow. For a chapter, maybe, or 
for only a few pages the book scuds in the wake 


of Dickens, or Dostoevsky, or Kipling. And so it | 


is here. At some moment each of these three 
novels sets wild echoes flying. We remember: 


The lama raises a hand towards the ramparts 

of the Himalayas. “Not with you, o blessed 
among all hills, fell the Arrow of Our Lord! and 
never shall I breathe your air again! ” 


or this: 


It has left off raining down in Lincolnshire, at 
last, and Chesney Wold has taken heart. Mrs. 
Rouncewell is full of hospitable cares for Sir 
_ Leicester and my Lady are coming home from 
-Paris.. The fashionable intelligence has found it 


Secker | fais 


By WitrtAM L. | if 
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AVERIL MACKENZIE-GRIEVE 


Clara Novello 
1818 —1908 | 


-A vivid and lively portrait, not only of a famous 


singer and of a courageous and original woman 
who combined her public engagements with an 
intimate family life, but of an era—that of 
nineteenth-century Europe, the century of 
dynamic change. In her long and varied life, 
Clara Novello travelled everywhere and met 
nearly everyone of note. 


Illustrated with contemporary portraits. 18s 


“NOEL BARBER 
Strangers 
in the Sun 


The colourful round-about-the-world adven- 
tures of a famous journalist in search of copy 
for his weekly column People on Parade in the 
DAILY MAIL. “It is not always the story one 
finds at journey’s end that is the best one; what 
happens on the way can often be more enter- 
taining ”’—says Mr. Barber. 


Illustrated (some in colour). 16s 
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Michael | Hu 
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Ht Fi 
Ae The fortnightly Soviet review 
Price 6d. from all newsagents or 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


45 Museum St., W.CA 


THE BOOK ROOM, 78 Duke Street, London, W.I 
(National Marriage Guidance Council.) MAYfair 2731 
announces a special, new, cheap, unabridged edition of 
THE SEX FACTOR IN MARRIAGE by Dr. Helena Wright 
(Williams & Norgate, 3/- post 4d.), published by request of the 
Marriage Guidance Council. It is not sold by ordinary 
bookshops. Send s.a.e. for list of other recommended 
books on marriage and the family. 
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624 - ov, 
out and communicates the tidings to benighted 
England. 


Lastly, in the case of Mr. Shirer, we are power- 
fully reminded of this: 


April 24th. Decided not to worry myself any” 


more about the Jameses’, for, as Carry wisely 

said, “ We'll make it all right with them by asking 

them up from Sutton one evening next week to 
play at Bézique.” 

Mr. Masters’s novel is the strangest surprise of 
the season. In his earlier books, Nightrunners 
of Bengal, The Deceivers, Bhowani Function—he 
has excelled in faithfully portraying different 
periods of British India. He has recorded the 
Mutiny, he has plumbed the depths of Thugee, 
he has written admirably of cur withdrawal in 
’46. One had expected him to go on like this for 
ever, giving each new novel a fresh, unobtrusivel 
well documented setting—Arcot, the Black Hole, 
Hickey’s Garden Reach, the Frontier, Curzon’s 
Durbar and so on. Instead of this, he has run 
amok. He has written his oddest and most am- 
bitious book so far, a rip-roaring bully-boy 
odyssey that begins all too much like an Errol 
Flynn CinemaScope and ends with a touch of 
Kipling’s genius among the whirring prayer 
wheels of Tibet. 

Jason Savage is a Wiltshire farmer’s son, poach- 
ing, chambering and feeling generally unsettled 
in the year 1627. “Mettlesome” is the word to 
describe him. After killing the squire’s son in 
self defence, he flies to London, becomes a pro- 
fessional dancer and later sails for India. He 
carries with him a map of treasure buried some- 
where to the north of Coromandel. Jason’s map 
is his talisman. It involves him in a host of ad- 
ventures, amorous, criminal and intellectual. He 
falis in love with a temple prostitute, a strange 
near-blind Portuguese girl falls in love with him. 
Follow:ng h's map, he makes his way to Agra, to 
the palace cf Sher Jehan, then on to the Himalayas. 
Tt is at this point that Mr. Masters astonishes us 
by inviting a comparison with Kim. At Tsa- 
parang the monks greet Jason with obeisances. 
Is he not the Great Twentieth, the reincarnated 
“Twentieth Lama of Tsaparang Gompa, who had 
be2n the Nineteenth and the Eighteenth, and the 
Great First, and would be the Twenty-first and 
the Twenty-second. ...”? Joyfully they frog- 
march him through the monastery. But, alas, 
Jason is not the Great Twentieth. His creator 
knocks that idea firmly on the head a few pages 
later in an episode. concerning a catapult, a 


Short Residential Courses 
for Adults 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 15/20 May. 
Soft Toy and Glove Making. 12/17 June. 
The Power of Words. 5th to 10th June. 
Time Off in Cheshire. 5th to 10th June. 
Puppet Making. 19th to 24th June. 


Inclusive fees: From £4.5.0 for 5 days. 


Write for further details to the Warden 


BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


Bu-ton in Wirral, Cheshire. Tel. Burton 262. 


Socialist Party of Great Britain 


MAY DAY MEETING 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
Sunday, May Ist, 1955 at 7 p.m. 


Admission free—Questions and Discussion 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Massage, Manipulation, Osteopathy, Stimulating Nerve 
Treatment, Relaxation-Therapy in cases of Anxiety, Irrit- 
ability, Nervous Tension, Stress and Strain, Fatigue. and 
Physical Debility, 

THE NERVE CENTRE 
1 BENTINCK STREET, LONDON, WI 


Tel. : Welbeck 9600. Ask for brochure 
RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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thousand monastery pigeons and two jars of 


barley-brandy, that is as brilliant a piece of farci- — 
‘cal writing as anything in contemporary fiction. 
Personally, though I enjoyed this book greatly, 
I have a feeling that Mr. Masters had better 


not let himself go in this way again for some © 


time. He has had his far fierce hour, and he may 
now return to chronicling the sober realities of 
the “ Raj.” 

The only hint of Bleak House in M. Boulle’s 
novel is to be found in his chorus. Sir Wallace 
and Lady Goodfellow are an odd 1940 variant of 
Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock. They have 
something of the same gravity, the same density, 
the same tremendous sense of the fitting, as that 
redoubtable pair. They also have an ex-Polish 
protégé, Mr. William Conrad, M.C. (Dunkirk), a 
celebrated newspaper columnist, and a capital 
fellow generally if one could only forget that un- 
fortunate accent! In fact, Mr. Conrad is not a 
Pole but a German, not an Anglophile ally but a 
Nazi secret agent. The trick has been very 
cleverly worked: only “X” of the British Secret 
Service suspects that there is anything up. While 
“X” is rigging his mantrap, Lady Good- 
fellow gives a New Year’s party. Her guests wear 
paper caps, sing Auld Lang Syne twice and drink 
a great deal of black-market whiskey—“and at 
that instant William Conrad realised he no longer 
hated the English.” 

This clever but misguided novel makes very 
amusing reading. It could only have been 
written by a Frenchman. M. Boulle betrays any 
amount of that envious respect for “le British 
Secret Service” which, in spite of the evidence, 
continues to dominate conversational life across 
the Channel. “X” himself is the toughest of 
nuts, a chief any counter-espionage organisation 
would be proud of, while the cipher expert, J. R. 
Beckett, is a veritable armchair brain, a Mycroft 
Holmes in a soiled dressing-gown, dangling a 
Woodbine meditatively over his photostats. But 
M. Boulle’s anglomania does not stop at the 
Secret Service. He has a copious admiration for 
everything British which he vents through his 
own and “X’s” comments and through the 
letters of Conrad’s friend, an appallingly chirpy 
redbrick don named Patton. The Briton’s inspired 
muddleheadedness, his divine inefficiency, his 
radiant imperviousness to things intellectual—this 
is M. Boulle’s theme. His three-page emotional 
analysis of the National Anthem is guaranteed to 
bring a blush to every island-cheek. 

Finally we come to Mr. Shirer’s study of witch- 
hunting in present-day America. Written in the 
crudest diary form, this is nothing less than Mr. 
Pooter in McCarthyland. (It is also very much 
the mixture as before; it falls a long way below 
Mr. Irwin Shaw’s eloquent The Troubled Air.) 
Raymond Whitehead, a well-known foreign 
correspondent, broadcaster and _ intransigent 
liberal, returns to the States after twenty years 
abroad to find everything changed. He is shocked 
at what he sees. Venal senators, informing ex- 
Communists, martini-soaked tycoons, sex-ridden ~ 
newspaperwomen, sycophantic sales promoters— 
down they all go in the bald, nettled prose of the 
Laurels, Brickfield Terrace. Like the immortal 
Mr. Pooter, Whitehead has his Gowing: 


It seems incredible that a man of Steve’s 


__ caliber and of his record*in the service can be 


in the doghouse with Congtess. But apparently 
he is. That Senator O’Brien who called on me 
the other day is back of it all. Steve, with his 
acute sense of fairness and his genius for taking 
the long view, said the Senator was merely a 
product of the uneasy climate at home. Such 
men, he reminded me, always sprout up in times 
like these. 


Once the bellowing and the backslapping (“ Wel- 
come home to God’s country, Whitehead! ”) has 
died down, the gang takes a second look’at Mr. 
Shirer’s hero and decides that he too is a Red. 
After that things turn really nasty. 

If it were not for Mr. Shirer’s unconscious 
mimicry of the Grossmiths I would call his novel 
an infinitely depressing bit of propaganda. 


Joun RaymMonp 


of opinion. with Goering, to operations in Jan 


_the simple rudiments of the game and whet th 


book contrives to do in an extremely pleasin, 


Satchmo: My Life in New Orleans. By 
ARMSTRONG. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 
And by life Mr. Armstrong means Life 
in a Waifs’ Home; experience as a pimp; de 
coal by day in order to play music at night, 
that his book is either solemn or bitter: quite 
contrary. It was originally talked into a reco: 
machine, and has the artless charm of a Sun 
painting. The author appears as a gay, patient s 
with all the generosity of his race, but little o 
violence, a violence which flickers constantly in 
these pages about the “chicks” and “tonks” 
early twentieth-century New Orleans. There is 
big fight with knives (but without, for once, bric 
between Deborah and Mary Jack the Bear; 
is Sweet Child who went to every funeral wak 
town; and there is Louis Armstrong’s admi 
patron, King Oliver. The strictly musical inter) 
is limited, but hardly a notable band or player 
the world of jazz is disregarded. The story t 
with modest humour of the author’s devotion to 
music and his family, and ends with his arrival 
Chicago in 1922. Few will resist an autobiograpl 
who can declare: “Tl probably never be rich, t 
I will bea fat man.” 4 


a 
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The First and the Last. By Apo_F GALLAD 
Methuen. 18s. j er 


Adolf Galland—he looks like a Latin racy 
motorist and is, in fact, of French extraction—y 
perhaps the most famous German fighter-pilot duri 
the war, and a General in the Luftwaffe at the age 
29. His book is an intelligently written, straigy 
forward account of personal experience in ae 
combat, plus much interesting information about + 
decline of the Luftwaffe from 1941 onwards, oy 
strained by too many fronts. Herr Galland prese 
himself as, and indeed appears quite genuinely toe 
a non-political, patriotic air-officer type, something) 
a counterpart to Douglas Bader whom he entertair: 
in 1941 at his mess and who contributes a short for 
word. He became a fighter-pilot by way of 
glider club and flew with the Nazi Condor Legion 
Spain—he expresses some regret for Guernica a: 
some sympathy for the Spanish republic. His ste 
of the Battle of Britain, during which he had intim: 
conversations with Hitler and Goering, bears out — 
air historians’ contention that as a strategic for 
the Luftwaffe was too small and too weak for the ju 
There are one or two inaccuracies: Herr Gallay 
seems to be under the impression that there was — 
night-bombing of London until well on in er 
1940; but the book is a useful contribution to i 
history of the war in the air. The personal story, 
neatly rounded off by his return, after differe 


1945, as leader of \the first jet fighter squadron e 
to fly; he crashed on April 26. ; a 


World Chess Championship 1954. By a 
GOLOMBEK. . MacGibbon & Kee. 15s. <| 

John and the Chess Men. By HELEN WEISSENSTE 
Phoenix House. 9s, 6d. ; ; . 


Having been one of the judges at the champions} | 
and watched practically every minute of it, Golomt 
gives a lively account of the background 3 
atmosphere in which every one of the twenty-f 
games was being played, and the illustrations help 
give an impression of the enormous audien 
attracted by chess in Russia. Substantial comm: 
on the theoretical merits of the openings chos 
should be useful to the more erudite reader, 2 
another commendable feature of the book is 7 
indication of time spent on every move. The 
feature missing in this almost perfect account of 
championship’ may be a brief summary of _ previc 
World Championships, #27 -w\s 2 ec gee 

Helen Weissenstein’s book is a commenda 
attempt. to make chess palatable for small chil 
True enough, there is very little meat in the boc! 
yet it cannot be expected to do much more than te 


reader’s appetite for further erudition, And 


ee. 


has recently been venturing into the 
the famous. Viewers have been given 
- of Lady Barnett at home in her 
th-century farmhouse with her collection 
ing china and her bowls of bulbs. 
detitors are invited to supply a brief Radio 
outline of the attractions to be expected 
home of any celebrity of the past. Limit 
words. Entries to reach this office by 


Ji 


L11Y all 


| Result of No. Ratt 


t by Peter Pastmaster 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes in The King’s 
sace that “the Devil, in many forms, bestrode 
he islands from end to end. Sometimes he was 
yroper gentleman with a laced band,’ as when 
came to Elizabeth Clarke at Chelmsford; at 
‘times you might know him, as Rebecca 
at St. Osyth did, by his great glaring eyes. 
He was cold and sensual and rather mean; he 
offered Priscilla Collit of Dunwich only ten shillings 
er immortal soul; she gave it him and off he 
without paying.” 
e usual prizes are offered for a contemporary 
nt of an encounter with the Devil at noonday. 


e port P. 
A eratifyingly large entry with little in the way 
fire and brimstone. There are clearly fashions 
the infernal kingdom as everywhere else, and 
st contacts were genteelly sulphurous. The 
mote was quiet, engaging, unobtrusive, 
e Chesterton struck in his poem: 


e Devil is a gentleman, and he asks you down 
‘Osta 
his Trtle place at What’s-its-name, it’s never 
ar away... 

e was no landed Devi! here; otherwise his 
ances were as protean as could be desired. 
made his descent in balloons and helicopters, 
n he drew wheedlingly to the kerb in a Rolls- 
e. He was “tall, loose-knit, crew-cut,” 
an insurance agent, he was a blonde 
g Coca-Cola, he was a real gentleman, 
so nice to work for.’”? At one moment 
as fiftyish, oozing charm but a trifle faded 
booksellers say’’), at another he was a 
sian taxi driver. Sometimes flame sprayed 
ym his finger tips, at others he carried a “‘ hypo- 
srmic Biro.’ He several times cursed Mrs. 
. Often,in his demeanour, he was blandly 
ssist. 

irst prize of two guineas to Donald Rooum, 
second prize of a guinea and a half to 
Hamite and A. D. Bennett-Jones. A 
inea to A. M. P. (name and address, please?) 
t his rencontre amoureuse, and an ex gratia prize 
half a guinea to John Craig for a brilliant entry 
ich was outside the terms of this particular 

tition. 


Mary fonson freely confesseth . . . that upon 
in Aprill she was in her cottage at Grauesend 
and about the houre of noon heard one knock 
door, which she opened, and saw upon the 
yr-step the deuil in the form of a uery tall thin 

with glasses upon his nose, which was like the 
of an aigle. . . [He later] promist her that 
was in his poure . . . she should have the 
of the world untill her naturall death... 
but agree, in another place, to make 
vily, and with a black pencill, upon a 
g his name, which was to giue her Soul 


= Si 


DonaLp RoouM 

ssive and would cause even the 
believer to waver. First the 
ght from The Bottomless 
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Z Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the Com- 
pany, in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the 78th Annual Meeting to be held on May 18th, 
says:— 


“The Cunard, Port and Brocklebank Lines main- 
tain world-wide services and I express warm thanks 
to all in the ships and to all our shore staffs and 
rors who have overcome the many difficulties of 
1954. 


Whilst the North Atlantic passenger trade has 
been reasonably good, cargo results have been dis- 


appointing. In the consolidated accounts, the reduc- “ 


tion in operating surplus of £1,946,164 is mainly 
due to the continuing impact of reduced cargo earn- 
ings and lower freight rates as well as labour 
troubles and increased running costs. The 1954 
balance-surplus of £2,157,266 is satisfactory in view 
of the year’s difficulties and when-so many factors 
are outside our influence. Recommended is a final 
dividend of 7% on the increased ordinary capital. 


The board have had capitalisation for purposes of 
maintenance under constant review. In early 
autumn 1953 it was clear the fleet value in the 1954 
balance sheet would show a considerable increase, 
despite the depreciation allowance, which between 
1949 and 1953 had roughly absorbed the cost of new 
tonnage. Accordingly the board prepared for the 
capital increase to £13,000,000 of 1954. 


PROSPECTS REASONABLY GOOD 


As for 1955, given freedom from import restric- 
tions and labour troubles, our prospects are reason- 
ably good. The question of participation in air 
travel and trade is under continual review. ‘There 
is no permitted opening for the Company in Atlantic 
passenger air traffic because it is reserved to B.O.A.C., 
and to embark in world-wide charter business 
searcely seems worthwhile. As to air freight, at 
£440 a ton across the Atlantic it cannot compete 
with the £7 a ton of our cargo ships. The ship 
is still supreme in the cost of carriage, and we believe 
it will be for another ship life and longer. Atlantic 
passenger air travel has so far proved complementary 
to sea travel. 


The problem of replacement has become more 
acute since 1945 owing to rapid sterling depreciation 
and unless reserves had been built up, the present 
shipbuilding liability of £18,900,000 could not have 
been contemplated. Whilst ships cost four times as 
much as before 1939, we have aimed at setting aside 
annually a sum which, added to depreciation, ap- 
proximates to an annual rate of only twice the pre- 
war cost, the utmost trade will permit after penal 
taxation, and still allow stockholders a reasonable 
return. To increase dividends by reducing the 
already insufficient replacement amount would in- 
crease the gap. By calculating taxation before mak- 
ing allowance for replacement at current costs, the 
Exchequer is eating away funds essential to the 
ompany’s existence. Between 1949-1953 out of 
consolidated profits of £47,107,000 we have paid 
£19,125,000 in taxation, distributed £3,290,000 in 
dividends and set aside for replacement by normal 
depreciation £12,815,000 with a further £11,877,000 
to reserve to meet part of the extra cost of building. 


Operational costs continue to rise and delays in 
port are not only costly but stultify to provide more 
efficient ships. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM OF DIRECTORS’ 
POLICY 


“Another problem is that of the “clever” figure 


‘merchant, who, without practical knowledge of run- 


ing ships, juggles with figures to press directors for 
j = aad dividends than they in their experience con- 
sider wise in the Company’s interests. 
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E CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


A SHIPBUILDING LIABILITY OF £19 MILLION. 


REPLY TO THE “CLEVER ” FIGURE MERCHANT. 


At the last Annual Meeting, Mr. Childs, a stock- 
holder since 1953, read a statement criticising the 
directors’ capital and dividend policy. He declared 
his intention to form a shareholders’ association un- 
less he could get some assurance on future policy, 
despite the intimation in my annual statement that 
in October (1954) the board proposed to consider 
an interim dividend and notwithstanding that I had 
just said the relation of capital to assets was being 
considered. “In: his statement, circulated later to cer- 
tain stockholders, Mr. Childs compared dividends to 
earnings abstracted by him from the 1944-1953 
accounts. The statement, and the graph which 
accompanied it, are inaccurate; the figures selected 
for 1944-1946 were from the Cunard accounts only, 
those for 1947-1953 were from the Group Consolid- 
ated Accounts and were therefore not comparable. 
Mr. Childs could have made a correct comparison 
because there had been published Profit and Loss 
Accounts for 1947-1950, though this would have des- 
troyed his main argument. 


These inaccuracies led Mr. Childs to others on 
the subject of replacement costs. He declared it was 
useless for me to say that money must be ploughed 
back and again made a misleading comparison with 
1944, when the Cunard Company was not even oper- 
ating the Atlantic ships and services. 


Stockholders should also know the facts about 
payments to directors. The annual rate of fees has 
not altered since 1917, though the number of direc- 
tors has varied. Mr. Childs has sought to compare 
£7,800 for 1944 with £137,015 for 1953, but the 
1944 figure refers to fees paid by the Cunard Com- 
pany only, whereas the 1953 figure, in accordance 
with the 1948 Companies Act, shows all payments 
to past and present directors from the entire Group, 
including managerial salaries and pensions. The 
figure is swollen by directors appointed from the 
staff; in 1944 there was only one, whilst in 1953 the 
four chief executives of Cunard were directors, 
together with others from subsidiary companies. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 


Stockholders have entrusted the directors with a 
heavy responsibility involving detailed experience, 
and views of individual stockholders, whilst of value, 
cannot be allowed, alone, to sway policy. Stock- 
holders in their turn owe a duty to the directors and 
to each other. The Annual Meeting on May 18th 
is very important to the Company’s future since 
stockholders are asked to choose between two in- 
compatible policies: The one advocated by Mr. 
Childs, to pay out larger dividends at the expense 
of already inadequate replacement provision and let 
the Company take its chance on the future, a policy 
which would prove fatal; the other pursued by this 
present board, to hold the balance as fairly as annual 
profits allow between dividend distribution and the 
responsibility to maintain the ships. 


There can be no compromise since Mr. Childs 
has (1) called in question the board’s honesty over 
directors’ fees; (2) issued to stockholders a mis- 
leading financial picture of past years; (3) uttered to 
the press an inaccurate forecast, namely, “my in- 
formation is that the current year’s trading, subject 
to no unforeseeable set-backs, is likely to show con- 
siderable improvement” (on 1953); (4) prematurely 
solicited stockholders for support, on the above pre- 
mises, a’ step which prompted my circular of Feb- 
ruary suggesting stockholders should await the 
Annual Accounts and Report before signing any — 
proxies; (5) has declared his intention to put forward 
a nominee for the board, 


In the face of Nos. 1, 2 and 4 it would be impos- 
sible for me to hold the board together were a 
nominee of Mr. Childs to be elected. It is a choice 
which has to be faced and I ask for proxies in sup- 
port of the present board so that I may be able 
. Pires and discharge my responsibility to stock- 

olders. 
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Pit °—thrilled the vast audience with old favourites 
in faultless harmony: ‘‘ Oh, Avernus Everlasting ”’; 
** Across the Styx We'll Go ”’; and “ Pluto’s Rooms 
are Roomy.” Then Bob Erebus, crowd-leader 
‘extraordinary, led the audience in “‘ Stygian Nights 
are Styxian” while the choir sobbed in counterpoint. 
Now, with all emotions aroused, the lights went out, 
complete darkness except for the gleaming red eyes 
‘of the choir and various assistants. Then—brilliant 
spotlights on the stage—and he was there. A shiver 
jran through the crowd. ‘“‘ Nick,” they whispered, 
_“ Nick Eblis.”” Those dark good looks! Those piercing, 
intense eyes! That slim but strong figure! He raised 
his hand commandingly—complete silence through 
that vast hall—‘ Where,” he asked imperiously, 
his transatlantic accent barely noticeable, ‘“‘ Where 
‘will you spend Eternity? ” 
GOTHAMITE 


He thought he saw a large cigar 
Protruding from a brick; _ 

He looked again and saw it was 
The horns of dear Old Nick. 

“You'll never conquer me,” he said, 
“* At playing politic.” 


He thought he saw a poodle dog 
That played upon a lyre; 

He looked again and saw it was 
Old Scratch outpouring fire. 

“‘T’ve many years before,” he said, 
**T finally retire.” 


He thought he saw a siren suit 
Arrive from Ebbw Vale; 

He looked again and saw it was 
Old Harry’s three-pronged tail. 

“You lack the party whip,”’ he said, 
* But I’m within the pale.” 


He thought he saw a Sutherland 
Upon an office frieze; 
He looked again and saw it was 
Old Mephistopheles. 
“You'll never get my soul,” he said, 
“ By trying to appease.” 
A. D. BENNETT-JONES _ 


The Devil was drinking gin-and-tonic 
In “ The Shades ” and it was noon, 
His air was rather supersonic, 
He offered me the moon. 


“Tm just a journalist,” then said he, 
“And killing Father Time, 

Come, Sweet, and sit upon my knee 
And help me in the crime.” 


Week-end Crossword No. 150 


Prizes: Three book tokens of I5s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 150, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on May 10. 
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~ You are the devil’s work,” said I 
“* Tf journalist you be.” 
But I rather fell for his roving eye, 
So I didn’t refuse his knee. 
A. M. P. 


His Grace of Buckintham, forwearied at the stay 
(for which God be thanked) of the marriage treaty, 
walke 1 in that year 1623 in the scrub about Madrid 
through bushes which yielded not shade from that 
sun which mad dogs and our countrymen alone 
can support, when he was faced by one whom he 
took for a fellow of the Inquisition, clad like the 
scarlet woman and bedizened with brass like gold 
and gems as false. My Lord Duke, long tried by this 
familiar with baits of the world and flesh, lost his 
first wariness and bragged after his wont at a proffer 
of Anne d’Autriche that for this Queen he would 
roast yet more than he did. Thereat the fiend was 
gone but a voice rang in his Excellency’s ear, Autriche, 
Ostrich, Done, Don, Done. Whence ensued after- 
ward the French wars and Felton’s dagger. 

JOHN CRAIG 
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The Chess Board 


No. 291 The Master’s Pipe 


Most of us would sympathetically appreciate the 
plight of a chessplayer so deeply engrossed by the 
game as to forget to pull at his pipe, lighting it again 
and again and usually burning his fingers in the 
process. Amos Burn was such a player, his place used 
to be littered with matches, and the City of London 
C.C. had to provide a spittoon for his especial benefit. 
Yet, in kindly providing me with those historical data 
both R. C. Griffith and Sir George Thomas point 
to the more important facts of Burn’s unfailingly 
regular attendance at the Club, his great and unselfish 
help to his contemporaries, and his deep devotion to 
the game. He took it very seriously and usually refused 
to play “skittles.” He died just about thirty years 
ago, which seems as good a pretext as any to remember 


- a great master. Here—Taubenhaus-Burn, Nottingham 


1886—is a game significant for his fine positional 


judgment. 
(1) P-K4 P-K4 (17) Kt-Kt3. -B-Kt4 
(2) Kt-KB3  Kt-QB3 (18) P-B4 B-B3 
(3) B-B4 B-B4 (19) O-O P-B3 
(4) P-Q3 P-Q3 (20) Kt-B5 Q-Q2 
(5) P-B3 Kt-B3 (21) P-KR4 QR-Q1 
(6) B-K3 B-Kt3 (22) P-R5 QxP 
(7) Q-K2 Kt-K2 (23) QxQ RxQ 
(8) QKt-Q2  Kt-Kt3 (24) PxKt BxKt 
(9) P-KR3 P-B3 (25) B-Kt4 R-K1 
(10) B-Kt3 0-O (26) PxPch KxP 
(11) P-Kt4 P-Q4 (27) P-B5 B-B2 
42) P xP Kt x QP (28) Kt-Q6 R-KRI1 
(13) Bx Kt PxB (29) Kt-B7 R-Q5! 
(14) Kt-B1 P-Q5 (30) KtxR RxPch 
(15) B-Q2 PxP (31) K-R2 P-K5ch 
(16) PxP B-Q2 (32) K-R3 P-KKt4 
(33) resigns 
ACROSS 


1. Rush madly and die with 
paradise incomplete (8). 


30. Writer who is a member of 
the forces in fancy dress (8). * 


i 
* 


ing fireworks conjured up by his wily or >onent. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 12) Q-R5 

(2) Kt-KB3  Kt-QB3 (13) Q-R4 

(3) B-Kt5 Kt-B3 (14) R-Kt5 

(4) 0-O KtxP (15) Q-R6 

(5) R-K1 Kt-Q3 _ (16) Kt-K2 

(6) KtxP B-K2 (17) Rx Kt 

(7) B-Q3 KtxKt (18) KtxP 

(8) Rx Kt 0-O (19) Kt-B5 Y 
(9) Kt-B3 P-QB3 (20) Q-R4 xB! 
(10) P-OKt3)—s- Kt-K1 (21) Kt-K7ch K-Kt2 


(11) B-Kt2 P-Q4 

The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game-position in which TE. 
his opponent had just em- [4&7 27 
barked on an unsound [7 Sy 
counter-thrust by Q-QKt5. 
How was he forced to resign 
in a few moves? B—White 
to win—is hardly a bargain 
at 6 ladder-points, nor would 
be C for 7 points if I did not 
add a’ very helpful hint. 
White, so as to be able to win, must contrive to reac 
by his 11. move the same position he had after Black 
3. move, the only (and decisive) difference being th 
it will now be Black’s move. 


B: L. Prokes 1949 


(22) resigns 


Me 


C: E Zepler 1923 


YY; 
Z 


(A 


Usual prizes. Entries by May 9. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 288. Set April 9 

A: (1) R-R1, P-R6. (2) Kt-Ktl, P-R7. (3) B-Bl, P x K 
(4) R-R8 mate. ‘ : 
_ B: If Black was last to move it would have involved the White 
ignoring a check; hence it must be Black’s move now, whereup¢ 
White mates by Q x P, Q-B3 or Kt-Kt6 respectively. 

C: After (1) Kt-B2, R-K3. (2) Kt x P White does not win tl 
Q, Black being already mated. But after (1) P-K8 = Kt Bla 


must play B-Q3 to counter the threat of Kt-B7, whereupc 
White can proceed by Kt-B2-Kt4. : 
(3) Q-Q6 et 


D: (1) K-Q4!, R-R5 ch. (2) K-K5, R-R1, 
If Black avoids the Ist R move (2) Q-K5 willdo. 

E: (1) R-R4!,Q x R. (2) Q-Kt4, Qx RP ch. (3) Kx Q,R-Rlc 
Q-Kt4 is countered by Q-BB8 ch. 


F: (1) Kt-B7!, P-Q6. (2) Kt-Kt5, P-Q7 ch. (3) K-B2, Kt-k 
ch. (4) K-Ktl!!l, K x R. (5) Kt-B3 mate. - 

But (1) Kt-Kt6 is defeated by P-Q6. (2) Kt-B4, P-Q7 c 
(3) Kt x P, Kt-K8!!, forcing a draw. 

Surprisingly many competitors stumped by EF 
Prizes shared by: E. A. Barclay-Smith, D. E. Coher 
G. G. Hilton, F. R. Oliver, R. Russel. ASSIAC. 
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portrait writer (7). 


. Repeat after me the name 


of a bird (4). 


. Place where you can get 


evens before the. race (9). 


. Indifferent to father’s return 


he is in the-top room (9). 


. The final issue is a note 


before half-term (4). ” 


. It is a nuisance to start with 


but altogether it means 
pounds (7). 

. First name of a student of 
Bede (7) 


. Marshal dropped by test 


cricketer; this is serious (5). 


. Time for this year’s Easter 


parade? (5, 4). 


. State which has the knock- 


out in facts (6). 


20. 


21. 


. Terms 


. Rushed | 


perhaps provides service (9). 


. The Greek to fight and beat 


(7). : 


. Play barrow (9). 
. It helps 


one to see for 
example about you and a 
girl (8). 


- Doubles seeds! (4). 


Vegetables speak in panto- 
mime (9), 

being exchanged, 
without the endorsement it 
may be caught at any time 
(4, 5). 
about wildly to 
swindle the old people (8). 
Most saintly and passionate 
about untruths (7), 
Help forward with ref hurt 
in’ mélée (7). 53s 


5. Quivering like a fish (6). DOWN 24. Take it out of the stuff an 
10. Sympathetic vibration (9). 1. The copyist has a copy at it is still unchanged (4). 
11. Sufficient for the first half heart (6). 26. A profit once more (5), 
of a school (5). 2. South in ‘an unnamed air- SET-SQUARE 
12. In death the female is a craft (5). ‘ a 
wailer (7). 3. Pilfers small amounts (7). - .. 
13. Pose nicely for a famous 4. The hotel in the desert 


Solution to No. 148 
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~ Michael Keren (Keele), M 5 
Kenworthy (Nairobi), Mrs 
Holloway (Birmingham) 
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